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ABSTRACT 

This report presents a plan for improving the 
education of minority students in the United States. Section 1 is an 
introduction. Section 2 presents ths goals for improvement of 
minority education by the year 2000. Section 3 discusses why the 
United States needs an educational system that works for all 
students. Section 4 discusses the minority experience in American 
education. Section 5, "A Closer Look," presents profiles of each of 
the following minority groups: (1) Alaska Natives; (2) American 
Indians; (3) Black Americans; (4) Mexican Americans; and (5) Puerto 
Rlcans. Section 6, ••Why We Are Behind," discusses the myths about 
educating minority students, and other obstacles to a quality 
education, section 7 discusses restructuring American schc :>ls to 
achieve quality education for all students. Section 8, "The Action 
Plan," covers the following aspects of the plan: (1) guidelinei^: (2) 
vision; and (3) recommended strategies for achieving quality 
education for minorities. Section 9 discusses the roles of family and 
community, and public and private responsibilities for improving the 
education of minority students. Section 10 discusses how to meet this 
challenge. Section 11 presents a proposal for a first step toward 
improving education. Section 12 discusses the estimated costs of 
achieving the goals stipulated in the plan. Section 13 presents a 
list of 60 related readings. Eight tables and four figures are 
included. The followint? information is appended: (1) charts of action 
plan roles and respon.-iMlities; (2) definitions of ethnic group 
labels; (3) lists of project participants; and (4) a list of 
commissioned papers. (JS) 
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A New Voice, A New Roue 

The Action Council on Minority Education which iisued this Plan includes 
minority and nonminority educators, union officials, business leaders, and 
poiicymakcis. We choose to speak with a minority voice throughout most of 
this Plan to emphasi2e the vital imponaiKc of reflecting a minority perspec- 
dve in the national delate on «iucadonal change. For too long, minoriti« 
have borne the bnmt of the narion's educarional failures, wiiii litde or no »y 
over how our children are educated. With this Plan, we as Americar^ xck to 
assume a leading role in the national cfifort to create a new kind of learning 
system that recc^nizes the value and {X)tential of all children. 

Our Focus 

Our Plan focuses on educational nc«is and interests of Alaska Native. Ameri- 
can Indian, Black American, Mexican Ameriran, and Puerto Rican peoples 
in the United States. We have sought to make rea^nable choices about the 
bbcls used in discussing these five groups, recognizing that names are impor- 
tant and that no single name is uniformly u:^ by a community. We also know 
that names change over rime and zctoss regions and contexts. To make the 
document easier to rrad and to conform with the way most data are collected, 
we generally use the names above, along with the more generic term ' 'minority' ' 
to refer to our five groups. For further oqplanation, sec Appendix B. 

We recognize that the educational concerns facing this nation cross all racial 
and ethnic Iwunds, and that many Asian Americans, Native Hawaiians, other 
Hispanics, recent immigrants, and low-income Whites have not been served 
well by our educational system. We focus on the five groups above because, 
historically, they haw been undereducated in America. However, the educa- 
tional system we envision will benefit ail Americans. 
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Introduction 

Wc, the Alaska Native. American Indian, Black American, Mexican Ajneri- 
can, and Pueno Rican peoples living in the United States are 48 million strong: 
20 percent of the nation. In many ways, wc are as different from one another 
as we are from the nonminority population in America, but we all share a 
common and threatened destiny in our children. 

Like all other Americans, the gateway to a better life for us has always been 
education. Our faith in its power remains sr ^ng despite the many ol^tades 
thai have barred us from the doors of educational opportunity. For us. the 
right to a quality education is as fundamental as citizenship, tribal sovereignty, 
the right to vote, the freedom to use public facilities, or the freedom to wor- 
ship as wc chocwc . For us, education is freedom 's foundation , and the struggle 
for a quality education is at the heart of our quost for libeny. 

The outcome of that struggle, however, remains in Houbt. Fony-four yt^rs 
alter HAendez v. Westminster Schml District, fony-one ycM? after Delgado 
V. ^trop Independent School District, and ihirty-fivc years after Brown v. 
The Board ofFJucation ofTopcka—dW cases that declared segregated schools 
unconsrituiional— m(»i minority children remain in schools that arc separate 
and decidedly unequal. Education^ opfKsnuniues for most minority youth 
lag behind those available to Whire students, and that lack of op[M)rtunity 
is rcfleaed in the lower educational achie»^ment of minority children. 

Yet we have acxomplished much over that pcritxl. While school droix)ut 
rates for minority youngsters are still too high, dropout rates were twice as high 
for Black youth two decades ago and 20 percent higher for Hispanic youth 
15 yeais ago. While too few mitwrity students today have the opponunity to 
go to college, nearly W,000 Alaska Native, American Indian, Black, and 
Hispanic youth did cam baccalaureate degrees in 1987. While far too few 
minority youth are now realizing their potential in scicnc-c and engineering 
careers, 1 7,000 of the baccalaureates earned in 1987 by minority students were 
in the physical and life sciences and engineering, and minority graduates are 
now serving as astronauts, scientists, and entrepreneurs to a degree that would 
have astonished previous generations. 

\7hat wc have accomplished to this point is only a preview of the educa- 
tional success that we can and must achieve. What we have learned to this 
point about how to gain these accomplishments can have even greater impact 
on the future. We do not have all the answers uniformly in place, for despite 
the best efforts of educators, policymakers, and communities, many minority 
students arc still denied aacss to quality education. We do know, however, 




how to create a schcwl that hcljKs even the most alienated child feci part of 
a iamtly of learners: Rich's Academy in Atlanta, for example, can do that. 
We do know how to inst ill a dream of a career in »:icnce in a young girl from 
rural Pucno Rico: Projea CAUSA can do that. We do know how to help 
minority coU^e freshmen outperform their nonminority pccK in cakulus: U.C. 
Berkeley's Mathematks Workshop can do that . We know many programs that 
work, that take childrcn who arc fxx)r and have \xxn the victims of low expcc' 
tations and few opponunitics, and help them realize their academic poten- 
tial. And more, we know what gcnetal strategics work that could help change 
the s>'sicm itself to bring about educational excellence for all of America's youth. 

In this Plan, we present examples of education that works, and lay out a 
s:rics of strategic for institutionalizing the«: successful appmaches. The point 
is that we know what the problems are and what to do about them. ^Wh^t 
is lacking is the leadership, the commitment, the resources, and the wisdom 
to move forward. 

It is important to he clear that minority Americans do not seek the same 
level of cduca^^ional opponunity now enjoyed by most White children: we 
seek much more, and for all students. Quality education is still not available 
to mm minority students; nor is it uniformly available to all nonminority au- 
dents. The strategies and rccommendarions c-ontained in this Plan will ^:lp 
all children, for the learning system we envision could not provide opportuni- 
ties for one at the ejtpen^ of another. Our present system of learning — a mass 
education for mas production model — is clearly inadequate if the nation is 
to meet the challenges facing us in the 2 1st century . But for minority smdents, 
our educational system is not merely inadequate: it is, all too often, openly 
hostile and damaging. 

Thus, while it is minority children who arc disproportionately axeiving failing 
grades in school, it is the educational system which has failed. The financing, 
organization , and management of our s:hcK>ls are major factors explaining why 
America does not provide a quality education for all . If we are to achieve higher 
levels of performance and educational equity, the nation must make fundamen- 
tal and systemic changes in its educational enterprises. 

Until now, the leadership in the educational hierarchy and in educational 
rdbtra cflforts has remained primarily White. Minoriti« are not well represented 
among governors, commissioners of education. sch(X)l boards, teachers, and 
others involved in making and implementing major educational fHj''cy deci- 
sions. Even when minorities serve in leadership positions as mayors, super- 
intendents, or principals, they are frequently constrained by the way schools 
are financed and governed. Minority Americans need to be pan of the decision- 
making proce^ on changes needed to bring a quality education to our youth. 

In 1987, the Carnegie Corporation of New York funded the Quality Edu- 
cation for Minorities (QEM) Project to prov'de a comprehensive voive for Alaska 
Natives, American Indians, Black Americaas. Mexici n Americans, and Puerto 
Ricans in the education policy process. 

There are many differences in our respective cultures and situarions in life, 
and in the focus of our concerns about the educational system. For those of 
us who are American Indian, for example, issues relating to tribal sovereignty 
arc of paramount concern. For those of us who up' Puent) Ritan, issues relating 



to language and to migration to and from the mainland are critical. Indcctl, H 

t}^ei$iK>nKMK}lithic''nuix)rity''populatbn, bita^ H 

convictions: we believe the system is failing our children ; and we believe that H 

unless wc play a major role in changing that system to intludt education that H 

works for minority students, educational reform will not succeed. H 

This Plan is based on the advice and experience of hundreds of minorify H 
aiKi noominority educators, policymakers, community leaders, rescarciwrs, par- 
ents, and students, who panicipated in meetings held by the QEM Project 
around the nation. At least ten critical points emei]ged from their testimony: 

(1) De^te well-documented problems, n»ny Alaska Native, Americui 
Indian, l%bd( An^ncan, Mexkan Afx^kan, aiKl Puei^ 

at the highest levels. We know how to help minority students succeed. Evi- 
dence comes from around the country: the Comprehensive ScictKie and 
Mathematics Program in New York Gty; James G)mcr's New Haven Project; 
the Valu«i Youth Partnership Ingram in San Antonio; the Benjamin E. Mays 
Academy in Atlanta; the &mta It Indian School; tlK Resource Center for ScicrKx: 
and Engineering in Puerto Rico; the North Slope Higher Education Center 
in Alaska, and many more. Succ^isful programs and strategies like th^ are 
too often underfunded, isolated, or ignored. What is necessaiy is a compre- 
hensive set of strategies, sustained national leadership, and commitment to 
high performing schools and educational equity. 

(2) No subjert is more important to providing quality education for minori- 
ties tim the restructuring of schook. Hie consensus building around the 
country — reflected in the recent educadon summit with the nauon's gover- 
nors hwted by President Bush — is that schools must be fundamentally restruc- 
tured so that student achievement becomes the primary criterion by which 
teachers and administrators are judged and rewarded. Efforts at restructuring 
must TOlue minority smdents; assume responsibility for their learning; \k sen- 
sitive to their t»ckgrounds, language, and cultural values; and be adequately 
funded. Any narional goals for education, such as thcKsc to 1% propo^d by 
the governors in 1990, must include a vision to improw the education of our 
students. 

(3) Peof^e learn in many different wa^, and pursue countless parallel paths 
to reach their ^ucatioiial goals. Fbcusin^ upon the traditional pipeline — 
elementary school, middle scIkwI, high sclwol, and college orpixsfes^nai school 
often overlooks the fact that many p«)ple drop out, return later in life, and 
need sewnd-chance alternatives. Altemarivc strat^ies are needed to improve 
educational options. 

(4) Wc mm. sddcess aU levels aiKi systems df oiucadon. Improvements at each 
point affect all other points. The weak links between pre-school and kinder- 
garten, middle and senior high school, high school and college, two- and four- 
year colleges, and between adult literacy and other adult educational oppor- 
tunides, place our students at greatest risk. 
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(^) Learning is not confineU to the dassnxun. Among the reasons that our 
children fsd! behind in school is that f hey are denied many of the out-of-school 
learning ejqperiencw enjoyed by more affluent students, including summer 
programs, foreign trips, museum visits, and acadcmicaUyr reinforcing work 
experiences. Indeed, some of the most efifectivc learning takes place outside 
of the traditional school. The Job Corps, for example, has taken youngsters 
who were not successful in traditional schools and has vaulted them years for- 
ward in learning in just months of acc< lerated programs. 

(6) Coodidons affecting learning oftoi bqgin oatack sdhool boundatks. It 
is difficult for children to excel in school if they are cold and hungry, if they 
have teacheis who do not believe in them, or if their language and culture 
arc not valued. If financial costs of college are insumiountabk, if the racial 
climates on collie campuses arc inhospitable, or if career opportunities are 
not availaye upcm graduation, then miiK>rity midents may not aspire to gradu- 
ate or to anend or ejircl in college. To improve our education, we must have 
not only better schoob, we must also have better housing, health, nutrition, 
job opportunities, and adequate student fmancial assistance. 

(7 } Minority £uniltes, communides, and insdmdons must share the responsi- 
bility fof changing the syston, woddng with nonminonty policymakers and 
educat(»s. There is a long tradition of commitment to educadon in all our 
groups that we must renew and strengthen. After all, it was our parents and 
people who initiated the legal challenges that tore down * 'separate but equal' ' 
schools and inequitable school financing policies. 

(8) families must become fuU partners in the educational process — at hc»ne 
and at school. There are xvcnd forms of parental involvement: a) providing 
for the child's l^ic phyacal and emotional needs; b) understanding the child's 
academic program; c) monitoring the interaction between the child and the 
school; d) encouraging and panicipating in learning activities at home; e) tak- 
ing pan in educational governance; and f) maintaining continued communi- 
cation with schools, teachers, and administrators. Our parents must be advo- 
cate for change. 

(9) Equitable school financing and allocadiKi of resources to schools are cnd- 
cal to achieving educational excellence fot minonty youth. Inequity in school 
financing, and the r«ultant poor and dangerous physical conditions found 
in some schools are detrimental and hinder the performance of teachers and 
students. Too often, the per-pupii expendimres for poor and minority chil- 
dren arc far lower than levels in more afiluent areas. Opinion polls show con- 
sistcndy that the public support? greater spending on education, if the money 
is spent wisely. We believe that if the public fully undci«ood the cost of not 
malting these investments— in crime, health care, falling productivity, and 
social decay — the support w)uld be even greater. We believe that th<Me costs 
are already obvious and, if swift and radical changes are not made, will become 
more so as we approach the next century. 



(10) A mnph and fimdsuiicntal concept un^dies whatever changes aie to 
be made in the schools: Schools are lespomiMe for edacating thett students. 
Being responsible means being accountable for student performance. Such 
schook will of tjecessity be concerned with paicntal involvement, with out-of- 
school learning opportunities, with curriculum refomi, with health and social 
services, and with other factors affcaing educational performance. Accounta- 
bility means, among other things, that prc^r suppon and assistance ^ould 
be prodded to tca:lwr5 and administrators who seek to devefop high-performing 
^ools and, that if performance does not imptpvc, others will take charge. 
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Goals For The Year 2000 

President George Busb and tbe governors of the 50 
states are preparing to set national goals for tbe 
educational performance of American youtb. These 
goals must include specific measuresfor tbe acbieve- 
ment oftbose most in need ofeducatiomtl improve- 
ments: minority Americans. Iberefore, we challenge 
tbe president, tbe governors, and tbe nation to: 

Goal l 

Ensure that minority students start school prepared to team. 

This goal wiu be achieved whej; we: 

* Incr^e access to quality pre- and pc^-natal health care. 

* IcKxe^ par^ipatiaa in child nutrition programs. 

* Emsuis that eveiypie-sdio(^l^»resstt) quality chy care and 
hood educaticm. 

* EoabkaU parents to betttf assume tfadr roles as fiistt£3^^ 




Goal 2 

Ensure that the academic achievement of minority youth is at 
a level that unU enable them, upon graduation from high school, 
to enter the workforce or college fuUy prepared to be successful and 
not in r^eed of remediation. 

This goal will be achieved when we: 

• Ensuie that tiaddng does not occur at any point along the educational 
pipdine. 

• Bodge any performance gap between nonminority and minority students 
by the fourth grade. 

• Make certain that minority students leave elementary school with the lan- 
guage, n^ematkal skills, and self-esteem that will enable and ena)unigc 
them to succeed. 
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• &isure that minority youth are excelling in core academic coiuses by the 
dghth giade that Isqp their college and cased oj^ons open. 

• Achieve, at a minimum, the same big' %hool graduation rates for minority 
and nomninority students. 

Goal 3 

Significantly increase the participation of minority students in 
higher education, with a special emphasis on the study of mathe- 
matics, science, and engineering. 

This goal will be achieved when we: 

• I^Dvi(kanhighsdio(^»:udentswidiatig<Mt>usacadei^ 
are ackquatdy prq^ared for coUe^. 

• j&ifoU minority students as onctegtaduates at least in i»oportion to their 
^bare of college-age popukdon, now at nmghly 25 peicent. 

• IncreaK d% nundjo: of nuttority smelts who tnmsfer from two- to 
year insdtutions fiom about 15 peicent of thc^ in two-y^ colleges to 30 
percent. 

• Tiqp^tiK number of nunodty students nBcdnngi»€ialau^ 
88,000 in 1987 to 264,000 in 2000. 

• QusdrapletlK number ofminority students receiving biocalaureatedf^^r^ 
in d^ physical and life sciences aiul engineoing, fiom about 17,000 in 1987 
to 68,000 in 2000. 

• Triple die number minoritks rn^ving doctorates, especially in sdoice 
and engineering. In 1987, just 389 American minority $tu(knts earned 
doctc»ates in the sdoKe and enginming £id(k. In 2000, at ksutt 1 diouM 
earn theK degrees. 

Goal 4 

Strengthen and increase the number of teachers of minority 
students. 

This goal will be achieved when we: 

• Quinmi^ the number of minority college smdoits nevdy qualified to teadi 
who enter teaching from abcmt 6,000 to 30,(M)0 by 2000, with a special 
emphaas on mathematks and science teachers. 

• Trii^ the number t^ininority tenure tfad(pmfessc»s in sdeiKe and engirt 
ing adds fnun 400 in 1^5 to 1,200 in the year 2000. 

• Increase by one-third the number ofcertifiedbilin^ialteachots, an increase 
of about 35,000 by the year 2000. 



GOAI. 3 

Strengthen the schod-to-work trtmsition so that fmnority students 
who do not choose cdkge leave high school prep^d with the skills 
necessary to participate productively in the world of work and with 
the foundation required to upgrade their skills and advance their 
cwreers. 

This goal will be achieved when we: 

Ensure that aH duldcen, college-boimd or not, gtaduate finmi high schod 
havif^ completed a core coiikulum that I'Xepares them tor a calee^tIack 
position. 

Make ;q^»enttceshq» or other job training |»ograms available for every 
mmcdlege-boiuid minority duld in the 22 latest ptedomiimndy minority 
sdbod districts, as wdU as in rural distrk^. 

Goal 6 

Provide quality out-of -school edticational experiences and oppor- 
tunities to supplement the schooling of minority youth and adults. 

This goal wnx be aohb-ved wnm we: 

• Ptovide after-sclHx>l, Saturday, and summer expenences for minority youth 
that iiiU tein6m:e the learning that occois during the regular 9dK*4)i diy ai^ 
year. 

• Increase the invdvement^ * nimmty students in community smioe projects. 

• Eipandafxistiengf ^ae/''^nd<hanoeoppoftuntti^£»tfaeinany iodivkfaiak 
who do vfSA ixSkm ic . dttiooal" educational pathways. 

• Increase the partkipatifm m postsecondary educatumal programs rocfa as 
Englidi as a Scomd language. General Educatkmal Dev^qiment, Adult 
Bi^ Educatkm, extension ck^ses, and other lifi^long ksmiing expe 

To achieve all of these goals, our childien need mote schooling and better 
schooling fitom pre-kindeigartcn to graduate levels. They need teachers of the 
highest quaHty, who hold Wgh csqxctations of tl^m, aiKi who wiU hdp nurture 
the desire to achieve in them. Alternative settings arc needed that provide 
students who have dropped out or who arc at risk of dropping out with the 
skills, confidence, and nM>tivation needed to function successfully. That will 
require a difieient kind of educadonal system, and a different set of attitudes 
abcHit education. This Action Plan lays out a vision and strategy for achieving 
that new system. Accomplishing these national goals will require the involve- 
ment and commitment of all sectors of society. 
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Why m Need 
Education That Works 

The face of the nation is changing. The minority share of the population 

the countiy is growing. Indeed, the tenn ' 'minority' ' has l<m its stati^cal 
meaning in s»nc areas, for there we are now in the majority. Some 20 percent 
of this nation is Alaska Native, American Indian , Black, or Hispanic ; by about 
2020, one-third of the narion will be minority, imduding Asian Americans. 
By the last quarter of the 21st century, Ir igcly as a result of inmiigtarion and 
difibting birth rates, we are projected to be in the majority. It is a change for 
which the narion is not prepared. 

Hie impact of this change on the quality of Ufe in the United States will 
he fundamental. Americans must learn to live with one another in a mulri- 
cultural society, respecting and valuiry; difiercnces and comnoon tiadiuons. 
Tbe nadon faces quesrions of equity, peace, and the conrnion good as we grow 
in numbers and in influence in the public and private scaoK. 

In our schook, the quesrion of what the future holds for the United States 
has already arrived. Between 1968 and 1986, the number of White school chil- 
dren fell by 16 percent, the number of Black children increased by 5 percent, 
and the number of Hispanic children by 100 percent. Mississippi and New 
Mexico have "majority minority" pubhc schools, and California and Texas 
are about to join that list (see Figure 1). Overall, more than 30 percent of stu- 
dents in publk sd[KX>ls— some 12 million — are now minority. The donc^phks 
make it clear that the country cannot discuss changes to its educarional system 
withcmt focusing on the needs and per^jccuvcs of our students. 

The continued pattern of segregation of our children in seoarate and unda- 
fimded schools arid school disnicts heightens the imponance of these issues, 
especially in predominandy minority regions and cities. While there has been 
some success in school di^^r^don ove. t}% last twenty years, in general segre- 
garion has not decreased significantly since 1970. In some areas it has wor- 
sened in the last decade. Today 22 of the 2^ largest central city school districts 
in the nation are predominandy minority. 

Many schools, iiKluding those with pred(Hninandy minority smdo t bodies, 
continue to operate with outmoded curricula and stmctures based on the 
assumption that only a small elite will have or need to have substantial aca- 
demic success. The problems our children face in and out of the classroom— 
rsdsm, poveny, language dififerenoes, and cultural barriers — are ix>t adequately 
^dr^sed in today's typical school. We have had, consequendy, low achieve- 
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FIGURE 1 

MlNORTTY ENKOLLMENT BY STATE, K-12 IJEmS, 1986 

(Ffeimit) 




Somcc: U.S. r>q>annuiit of Education 
IfKludes Aifdan AiT^ricans 



Figure 2 

MiNORrrv Enrollment by State, Postsecondary Levels, 1986 




S<mn:c: U.S. Dcpanmcm of Edi^atiofl 

includes Asian Anunkam ^ 




meat and high dropout rates. 

FrcMn the jBist day of class, the rac»agc many of our students receive is * * You 
will not amount to much." They attend crowded classrooms with fewer 
resources. Their teachers are fiequcndy less experienced, often live outside of 
tiK community, and just as fnequently are unBuniliar with or uninterested in 
the culture of our children. Their courses arc generally less challenging. Their 
predominant mode of instruction is drill and practice. Keeping order in class 
takes piecedoKie over intmcti^ leamixi^ aixl ptoblon solving. Many yvbo pose- 
vere to graduation face the hct that their «iucation may mean litde in the 
job market, and may leave them vastly undcipiepared for college or life. We 
have a system in place that prq>arcs our students for ftulurc. 

Our children are continually told that if they will try harder, they will suc- 
ceed. That is often true. But their tragedy and that c^ the narion is that, at 
least as often, it is untrue. Hie fundamental reality of educational reform for 
most minority children is that so little of it has bce.i to their benefit. The rush 
to raise test scores, to instimte competency teas, and to increase tesdier standards 
without addressing root causes of problems has served more to cull than to 
han^t minority youth. 

It is in die schools, the incfcasingly minority schools, tha he ecomunic future 
of the United States will be detemiined. The nation's schools, as currendy simc- 
tured, wUl not provide the skilled workforce the narion needs to sustain itself 
The economic and demographic changes facing our country make a quality 
educarion — educadon that works — ^sential for all of us. 

The Global Struggle 

By virtually every important measure of a strong economy and a healthy 
society, the nation is falling behind or standing still, which now amounts to 
the same thing. Tcsch year during the I93(^, Americans have consumed more 
than they have produced. The difference has been made up by heavy borrow- 
ing, much of it ftom foreigners, and by depleting infrastmcture and capital: 
we are eating up our seed com. Between 1980 and 1986, production per woritcr 
in the U.S. n»c by 2.2 percent, while coruumprion increa»;d by 8.8 {^rcent 
and investment per worker fell by 16 |M?rcent. In the meantime, the federal 
deficit tripled; interest on the narional debt now consumes almost 13 cents 
of every tax dollar. 

Slow productivity growth has translated into stagnant real incomes. The real 
wages erf full-time working males were lov/tt in 1 987 than in 1 973 , and wages 
are higher in Germany, Sweden, and Japan than in our own land. As wages 
have fidlen, poverty Iws grown: 32 milUon people, abmit 1 3 peccait (rf all Ameri- 
cans, now live in poverty. Twice as laige a percent^ of American children 
arc in poverty as in Japan or any major Western European country . a growing 
number of cirijEens are threatened with permanent second-class status, and 
society's unwillingness to equip all Americans to participate in the narional 
economy may well consign the narion to like st?.tus in the global economy. 



"{T]hc educational icfomi has 
im been e0cctive in nanowing 
educational attaiiunent gap be- 
tween White ami minority youth. 
The cause of the gap is rmt diat 
these diildicn air inherently dtffiar- 
ent, but that t^ schools they at- 
tend have less of everything we 
believe n^s a diiietcnce; lacking 
j^xxl teachers, a ric^ curriculum, 
equipped f;«:ilities, simI most im- 
portant of all, a belief that tiwsc 
youngnerscan really leam. Minor- 
ity students wJw manage to attend 
abo^-avcrage schools are i>jftcn 
slowed by the pievalei^ of [^il- 
ity] grouping ami tt^Jung. ..." 
Kat/ Haycock, Former Exechtt've 
Director, The C&Ufwnia Achieve- 
ment Couiml, QEM^^t Hear- 
ings. Los Angeles. June 19^ 



The iRREVERsaBLE Shift 
Among the causes of these difficulties is the irreversible shift that, within 
this generation , has created a new foundation for economic power among the 
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industmiized nations. Technological change and internationalization have 
greatly changed the basis of national power. In the past, America's wealth and 
econortjic strength were due in large measure to bountifiil resources and econ- 
omies of scale made p<»sible by mass pnxluction for the large and growing 
intemal American market. Today, new technologies, c^>edally the widespread 
use of information systems, undermine mass prodiurtion processes and organiza- 
tional forms. In an internationalized world maikct, competitiveness depends 
mainly on quality, productivity, and fbdbility— all matters that teccivcd inade- 
quate attention in mass production systems. A global, knowledge-based econ- 
omy requires workers who can develop and usa: advanced technologies. It is 
therefore no longer pebble for the American economy to achieve the easy 
improvements in productivity formerly deriwd from economies of scale. 

The preeminent condition for both perK)fml progress and national wealth 
has ^lifted — inreveisibly — from competidvenes ba^ on economies of scale 
to competitiveness based on the productive union of technolc^ with a skilled 
workforce. As the MIT Conmiission on Industrial Prcxluctivity has pointed out, 
the effective integration of human resources and emerging technologies is now 
the principal driving force for growth and producuvity. 

A QUAUTY WORKl ORCE 
Thus, if the United States wants to compete as a first-class economy, it is 
impcrarive that it develop its human resources to much higher levels of skill 
and rompctcnce. Because being able to comjxtc successfully depends on the 
ability ro develop and use advanced technobgy, we must have the best-educated 
and best-trained workforce in the world, not merely in leadership positions, 
but throughout the system. Especially important will be developing the talents 
of minorities who, along with White women and immigrants, will consutute 
alm(^ ^ percent of the net growth of our workforce for the rest of this 
century. This is not an option but a necessity; and the need is not eventual, 
it is immediate. 



Figure 5 

EDUCATlONAi RK2UIREMENTS FOR NEW JOBS WHX RE^: 1985-2000 
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Not only will the workforce look different, so will the work requirements. 
Tlie new jobs necessary to remain competitive in the gtebal ccxmomy wi^ 
higher levels of skill. Not long a high school diploma was a ticket to the 
future. That is no bnger tme. Today's high school diploma is only the pass- 
port one needs to begin the journey. The real ticket is the skill that can be 
acquired only by fimhcr education. As the Hudson Institure, made clear in 
Workforce 2000, between now and the year 2000, for the first time in history, 
a majority of all new jobs will require postsccondary education, (sec Figure 3). 

At present, the best of America's identific workforce is still ^mmg the wodd's 
finest because, despite the advances of others, our naticm retains a technol(^ad 
lead in many areas. That lead is sustained primarily by the quality of our major 
research insututions, which arc among the finest in the world. It is also sus- 
tained because we still attract a agnificant poruon of the best technological 
and scientific minds fiom around the world. 

The uneven quality (rf the test of the workforce, iKJwcver, leaves the nation 
increasingly vubcrable. While w are still the worid's richest economy, we arc 
bsmg our compctiuvencss and disipating wealth at an alarming rare. 
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CHANGING Demographics 

The crises in our economy and in our schools are eicacerl^ted by some demo- 
graphk developments that should create a sense of urgency about improving 
the performance of both systems. One c& these s the changing racial composition 
of our workforce: minorities are increasing faster than the rest of die popula- 
ricMi. Indeed, the Bureau of the Census predicts that by the year 2000, minori- 
ties, who today are one-fifth of the national population, will have accounted 
for 60 percent of the total population growth. Whire males, presendy the main 
source of most elire workers in the mass production system, will constitute less 
than 10 percent of the net growth of our workforce between now and 2000. 
Blacks and Hispanics already constiture majorities of the students in almost 
all of our large city school systems. Indeed, by 2080 non-Hispanic Whites will 
probably be a minority of the U.S. population. In other words, the greatest 
growth in our population and workforce will be by people who currcntiy are 
served very poorly by our schools. 

A second demographic factor is the aging of the American workforce. Hie 
large baby boom generation of more than 75 million will stan reaching retire- 
ment ^ by the year 2010. Hiere is thaeforc a need for sul»tantial improw- 
ments in the economy over the next 20 years. Otherwise, the health and pen- 
sion requirements of an aging population wiU greedy rwuia the resources 
available for investment and other uses. And invKtment in physical and human 
capital win be a major detcmiinant of our ecorK>mic strength. 

Another important demographic development was the drop in birm rates 
after 1965, which translates into slow growth in the workforce and possible 
labor shonagcs in the 1980s and 1990s. There arc likely to be especially serious 
shortages of highly skilled workers, but much joblcssrcss among the unskilled 
and ut^ucated. 

The good news is that the American economy, despite its problems, remains 
strong With the proper policies, the well-educated baby boomers and highly 
motivaied minorities could be the source of substantial improvements in 
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productivity and economic performance, provided, of course, that all of our 
people — especially minorities — are given the kind of tools they will need to 
function effectively in the international information world. 




The Challenge 

The task before us is clear. America must put an end to the educational 
neglect of our children, because ending that neglect is pan of the answer to 
America's larger problems. Hie road to the fijture must be paved with the 
achievements of our students. As a new century opens, we must all reclaim 
the distinctively American ptomi^ s> well aniculated half a century ago by 
Franklin D. Roosewlt: "We seek to build an America where no one is left 
out." And we must do so not only becaua it is right, though that is reason 
enough, but because the future well-being of the narion— nonminority and 
minority — has placed that task so unmistakably before us. 




insights: 
The Minority Experience 
In American Education 



In the forty-four years since Mendez v, Westminster School District and the 
thirty-five years since Brown v. Board of Educathn formally desegregated puWic 
schools, many of our youth have made enormous progress in high school com- 
pletion, in better test scores, in greater colicgc enrollment, in obtaining col- 
lege decrees, and in careers. In faa, studies have shown that Black students 
who attended de^rgregated schools are working in occupations l«s commonly 
held by Blacks and are more likely to be v^rking in white-collar and profes- 
sional jobs than those from segregated schools. General trends do not ade- 
quately reflect the outstanding academic achievements earned by millions of 
our young people and adults each year. The endless stream of negative statis- 
tia tends to overshadow the individual accomplishments of those who have 
found their way aroimd the barriers and through the closed doors. 

However, some facts cannot be avoided. First, while minority educational 
atminment has improved, the amount of education needed to have a Rral chaiKe 
in life has grown even more. Second, the general trends do not rcflca how 
truly d^ri^in^ educational conditions are in some Khools, in some regions, 
or for some groups. Nor do they reflea the decline in some areas, such as the 
percentage erf" minoriiy high school graduates enrolling in college, that has taken 
place in the 1980s. 

Third, as much as we have gained, the gap between White and minority 
achievement remains unbridged. That gap must be closed; an even higher 
level of achievement by all youth must be the nation's goal. 

Trends 

Many minority and low-income children begin school without the learning 
and social skills required to succeed in the present school system. In the earliest 
ycais of school, children arc separated by perceptions of their abilities. Teacher 
expectations are often low for our children, particularly those with cultural and 
language backgrounds or preparation at home different from those of the 

Tdicr. "Ability' ' testing of children can begin as early as the prc-kindergancn 



"(SJchool reform. . .has not 
fucustrd on the hcan of the prob- 
lem within educatkml inaitutlons; 
that is; the deeply ingrained sys- 
temic iiurquities that deny minoiity 
students, at och pha% of the edu- 
cational pipeline." 

QEM Pro/ect Hearhfgs. Chkago, 
June, 1988 
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level. Minority children arc frequently placed in low-ability or remedial tracks, 
from which it is nearly impossible to escape. 

By third or founh grade, minority and nonminorit>- achievement levels begin 
to diverge. At this point , minority children are more frequently placed in low- 
ability classes and an? more likely to hr placed in classes for the educable men- 
tally retarded and other special education classes. Although similar experiences 
frequently happen to the children of poor Whites* it happens disproportion- 
ately more often to our children. 

By the middle school years, test scores show on average that minority chil- 
dren arc a year or more behind . By the end of high school , . kc- to four-year 
achievement Ixtwecn minority and nonminority youth has opened on tests 
such as the National Asscssmer of Educational Progress (NAEP), which meas- 
ures the ability of students to use knowledge. By age 17, the average minority 
student achieve at a level equivalent to that of White 13-year-oIds, according 
to the NAEP. 



* '[In Qikago, J 87 percent of the 
Black chilthvn attend racially ino- 
kied Khods and sd)ook with diil- 
drcn from the same sot 10-o.ononm 
bad^ioiuKk. Hicy ace dfrcn tatight 
1^ substitute teachers, or teachers 
9A«) lack appropriate credentials. 
Quality education for Black chil- 
dnm is possible. It can occur, but 
it will occur school by school and 
not by fiat from above." 
Ora McCwffer. Asmfoftt Super- 
mtendent, Chkegp Pubik Schoois, 
QEM Projtct Hearitfgs, Chicago, 
Jtinf, 1988 



The Result for Our Students 

Our students arc pushed out or begin dropping out of school in significant 
numbers as early as the 7th grade. The reai^s include being behind in class- 
work, cjqjerieiKing tew teacher or personal expectations, having to work, becom- 
ing teenage parents, being involved in gangs, and relieving boredom. 

Dropout rates among Blark youth have declined greatly om the last decade. 
In 1988, according totheU.S. Census Bureau, about 15 percent of Black youth 
aged 16-24 had not graduated and were out of school, reduced by almost half 
from the 27 percent rate measured in 1S^8. But for Hispanic youth, the simi- 
lar rate in 1988 wyis neariy 36 percent, about three times the rate for White 
youth. Recent dropout data for Alaska Native and American Indian youth are 
not available, but the U.S. Department ofEducarion's High Sck>olmd Beyond 
study showed dropout rates for these students at 36 percent in 1982 (see Table 1 ). 
By 1986, many more of the students followed in that study had graduated, 
but minority-nonminority differentials remained. 



Table 1 

1980 High Sc>iool Sophomores Who Did Not Graduate 
AND Were Not in School 

(Percent) 



Group 


By 1982 


By 1986 


White 


J4.8 


7.6 


Black 


22.2 


11.4 


Hispanic 


27.9 


18.0 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 




27.1 


Asian American 


8.2 


2.0 


Total: 


17.3 


9.2 


Source: U.o. Drpanmrnt of Education, High Schtxii and Beyond 






Higher Hducation 
The logical consequence of a public school system chat continues to fail our 
chikiien is lower perfonmaiicc on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the 
American College Test (ACT). Most hi^ school students take one or the other 
as {»rt of their applications for college. Hieic is some reassurance but little 
oomfon in die few that the score gap between VCliitcs arid most minori 
is smaller today than in the mid-1970s. In 1989, as can be determined £tom 
Table 2 , the combined SAT verbal and mathematics scoria for White students 
were still 27 percent higher than combir>ed scores of Black students, 22 per< 
cent higher than scores of Puerto Rican students, and 15 percent higher than 
S(x»a of Amenta India ^ and Modcan America students. As discus^ later, 
test scoKS abnc arc poor measures of the potential of students: issues relating 
to language, bias, and piepatauon call into question the value of standardized 
tests in judging the abilid» of many minority students. Nor do mch measures 
cake into account the interpersonal ddUs, language abiliti^, reasoning abili- 
ties, and other talents that students wiU u% in the real world. However, the 
^ns do gi*^ us a glimpse of the dispariti^ diat «dst in test-taking abilides 
of White and minority children and indicate the failure of the educational 
system to address the^ and other flaw^ in the educational cxperienars cf minority 
children. 
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Table 2 

SCHOLAsnc Aptitude Test Scores, in SELEcniD Years, 1979-1989 



Change 





1979 


1982 


1^5 


1987 


1989 


1979-89 


Verbal 


America Indian 


386 


388 


392 


393 


384 


-2 


Black 


330 


341 


346 


351 


351 


+ 21 


Medcan American 


370 


377 


382 


379 


381 


+ 11 


Pueno Rican 


345 


360 


368 


360 


360 


+ 15 


White 


444 


444 

If 1 


449 


447 


446 


+ 2 


Math 


American Indian 


421 


424_ 


428 


432 


428 


+ 7 


Black 


338 


366 


376 


377 


386 


+ 28 


Mexican American 


410 


416 


426 


424 


430 


+ 20 


Puerto Rican 


388 


403 


409 


400 


406 


+ 18 


White 


483 


483 


490 


489 


491 


+ 8 


Souicc: The College Beard. ProfUe of SA T^d Achievement Test Taken 
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Test sc»its ai^dc, the succ^ of the country's higher education system in 
meetir^ the needs of minority students can best he measured by how many 
get into coUege (emoUment), how many stay in (retention^, how many achieve 
die baccalauteate degree (gtaduation), and how many complete graduate and 
professional d^F»». 

Unibttuimtdy, college enrollment and d^ree attainment indicate the same 
mixed news. As can be seen in Table 3, the 1.8 million Alaska Native /Ameri- 
can Indian, Black, and Hisimic students enrolled in college in 19S6 represent 
the largest minority enrollment in history, but much of that growtFi simply 
represents overall increases in population. Further, much of the increase came 
in the late 1970s: for the entire 1976-1^ perkxi, minority enrollment increased 
20 percent, however, between 1980 ami 1 986, enrollment increased just 8 per- 
cent. For Black smdents, enrollment actually declined between 19^ aiui 1986. 



Table 3 

GRovmi IN Mjnoroy Enroli^ients in Colleges and UNivERsrnBS 

IN Selected Ymss, 1976-86 
(In 1^ nds) 

% Change 
\9% \m 1984 1986 '76-'86 



Black 



1,033 1,107 1,076 1,081 + 4.6% 



Hispanic 



384 472 535 624 +62.5% 



American Indian /Alaska Native 76 84 



84 



90 + 18.4% 



Totak 



1,493 1,663 1,695 1,795 +20.2% 



Souire: U.S. DqMUtment of Hdw-ation. Trends m Mtnon'^ EmoUme»t n Higher B^KOtkm, 
FaU l97b~M 1986 




Some additional fkts undctscoie the disturbing nature of enrollment trends: 

A smaller proponion of minority high school graduates go to college than 
do White graduates, and those propordons have actually been declining 
since 1976. In 1976, 36 percent of Hispanic high school graduates and 33 
perrait df Black graduates \wnt on to college. In 19^, 34 percent ofWhite 
high school graduates went on to college, but only 29 percent of Hi$|»nic$ 
and Blacks did (see Figure 4). 

Overall minority enrollment in higher education was about 14 percent of 
the rotal in 1986, far less than the roughly 25 percent minority representa- 
tion in the to^ college-a^ population. 

Our students arc much more likely than Whites to be in two-year institu- 
rions, fixm which ttansfci rates to a baccalaureate insdturion are low. AbcHit 
36 percent of White smdents, 43 percent of Bl^k students, and 55 percent 
of Hi^>anic and of American Indian students are enrolled in two-year col- 
leges. This difierential is octremcly significant: many smdents in two-year 
colleges are in nonacademic or part-time prc^rams. Transfer rates to b^icca- 
laureate institutions are bw and hard to determine accurately ; ^timates rai^ 
from bctw«:n 5 and 25 jxrrceni. 
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Figure 4 

High School G&^jouation and Coubge Enrollmbntt: 1966 
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It should be kept in mind that enmUment is not graduation: attrition con- 
tinues to plague our students. The Higi? School tmci Beyond study of 1980 
high school graduates showed that six years later. White students had «med 
bachelor's degtets at twice the rate of Black students and three macs the nio? 
of Hispanic students. In 1986, Hispanic, Black, and American Indian/ Alaska 
Native students represented 14 percent of college and unhrctsity enrollment, 
but received just 9 percent all bachdof 's d<^recs, 8 percent of master's degrees, 
and just 6 peiten' of all doctoral degrees (sec Table 4). In faa, international 
students earned nearly four times as many jVmerican doctorate from U.S. 
universities as all Alaska Narivc, American Indian, Black, and His{%uiic stu- 
dents c(»nbined . It is dear that the higher the educadcMial ladder one climl», 
the fcwtt black, brown, or red faces one 

The trend is unmistakable; our childien are losing ground. An additional 
ot^ervadon is deeply disturbing in light of the nation's growing need for tech- 
niodlv train^ persoimel: we are severely undeticprcsented in science and 
engineering. Of the more than 73,000 baccalaureates awarded in engineering 
in 1986, just 6 percent went to non- Asian minority students; of the more than 
16,000 mathematics d^rees, just 7 percent went to minorities; in the physical 
sciences, we received just over 7 percent. If we v?cre receiving these degrees 
in proportion to our share of college enrollment, these figures would be twice 
as high. 
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"On nK»t college campmes, 
issues afiming minonty students 
have been assi^iKd to ^Mxial offices 
cff separate piDgiams. Husdisd^ 
tem has omipleteiy negated any 
institurional responsibility and 
^ctninti^ty kit the atttacticm, 
retention, and education of ethnk 
mitxnity stixlents. [IJf we expect to 
make a diiSetencc ... we must 
make in^itutiom sxinintable, not 
ibr piocess, but fbr achievemmt. 
[W]e mist esahlkh cleai goals acd 
clear ways R> mcasuc prqgicss, with 
all segments of the univeisity 
uxount^le for their accomplish- 
ments." 

Herbert Carter, Executive Vice 
ChameMor, Q^fixwa State Umfer- 
sity, QEM Preset Hetmngs, Los 
Angeles. June, 1988 
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Table 4 

1986-87 College Degree Attainment 

PCECQSt 



Percent 







Untfci^uate 


of 




of 


Gnmp 




£nioIljiiefit 


total 


B,A. 


total 


White 




8,552,000 


79.2 


841,280 


85.0 


HisDanic 






569,000 


5.2 


26,990 


2.7 


Am Tny4 /A1 






84,000 


U./ 












995,000 


9.2 


56,555 


5.7 


Aisan/Pac. Is. 






394,000 


3.6 


32,618 


3.2 


Nonresidents 






204,000 


1.8 


29,308 


2.9 


Total 




10,7^,000 




990,722 








Peicent 






« , 




Graduate 


of 




of 






Gfoup 


EnroUment 


total 


M.A. 


total 


Ph.D. 


total 


White 


1,132,000 


79.0 


228.870 


79.0 


24,435 


71.7 


Hispanic 


46.(KX) 


3.2 


7,044 


2.4 


750 


2.2 


Am. Ind./Al. 


5,0(X) 


0.3 


1,104 


0.4 


104 


0.3 


Black 


72,000 


5.0 


13,867 


4.7 


1,060 


3.1 


Asian/Pac. Is. 


43,000 


3.0 


8,558 


2.9 


1,097 


3.2 


Nonresidents 


136,000 


9.4 


29,898 


10.3 


6,587 


19.4 


Total 


1,434,000 




298.341 




34,033 




Scmice: U.S. I>paninent of Education 
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A Closer Lcx)k 



To more suxuiatdy pomay the common as well as unique characteristics of 
Alaska Natives, American Indians, Black Ameiiams, Mexican Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans, this section presents brief profiles of cs^^coup. Eachsecdon 
hi^Uights some of the more impcmnt historical events and chaiacterisrics tbit 
shape the educational status of the partkular group. 

Alaska Natives 

In 1989 , AlasJca Natives numbered an cstimami 75 ,000 individuals or abcnit 
14 percent of the state's popularioa. Due to heavy in-migrarion of no'i-Native 
populations. Alaska's Native population has been decreasing as a petcent of 
total p<^larion since 1950 when it accounted for 30 percent of the total. 

Alaska is home to three distitut Native giouI>s, dhe Eskimos (Inupiaq and 
Y^>ik), Akuts, and An^ican Indians (Athabaskan, Hingit, Hakh, Tstm^iian, 
Eyak, and others). Alaska Natives exKXMnpass a rich diversity of culture and 
tradition, and there are twenty Alaska Native langus^. ALaska Natives are 
organized into more than 200 villages and about 60 percent hve in rural areas 
of the state. 

HKTOWCAL PEHSPECnVE 

Prior to the arrival of the Russians and Americans, Native villages in Alaska 
had an oiganized ^rsiem ^w^ting youth. Insttuction was ccmduc^ in 
a "katning by doing" process under the watchful eye of a mtor, usually a 
relative. The customs, language, and skills taught were directed by local pri- 
orities and the environment in which people lived; education was an internal 
responsibility of the village. This system of education was cleariy efifectivc; it 
allowed the Native population to survive in an unforgiving environment ht 
thousands of yrars. 

With the ccMming of the Russians and Americans, the process of indigenous 
education deteriorated. Qtildren were shifted from learning in their environ- 
ment to learning in a das»o(»n :&om teachers from a foreign culture. Through 
successive periods of the Russian schools, missionary schools, the Bureau of 
Tndian AJQTairs schools, territorial schools, and public schools, educating youth 
tecamc the responsibility of someone outside the community. Hie underly- 
ing Amodcan phibsof^y of ec'.ucation was to ' 'civilize' ' Alaska Natives by mov- 
ing them away fiom basic cjlturc. Native languages, games, and dances were 
I»nncd at schools. Education b«ame a proc^ which alienated youth from 
dieir communities and culture. However, in some of the mote isolated villages 
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Ei/m^n Thai W'orki. 
Am Action PUm 
for the E^matioD 
of Mmon'tKs 



". . .Native ailtures}»d a tndi- 
tkxsd ediKatkn system i»ior to the 
anml of WeiOeni education; it 
maUed peopk to suivive a hatsh 
omttMuncnt £:» several tiKXJsand 
Teac. It involved patents, undes 
and giand{Miem te^hii^ ytniths 
about sun^. We iKcd die Wen- 
em cdiKational system, but we 
should build upon the tcaditHmal 
rather than repJadng it." 

Cofa ^keagak, Board Member. 
Noitfa Slope BcKKxugh School Dis- 
tricr, QEM Project Hearings. 
Asaisxai^, August, 1988 



aODSs Alaska, local cultuics and languages ^uvived and remain alive and strong 
today. 

Schooling was segregated; and for Alaska Natives, high sdiool often meant 
the separation of children from their parents in boarding schools. Studies 
revealed that half of the boarding students under these mandatory arrange- 
ments expetienced schod-rcbted social and emotional piohlrais. DK>p(Hit cues 
were hi^ and si'-hievcment was low. In the 1970 Census, only 37 percent of 
Natives between 18 and 24 had graduated horn high school, as compared to 
68 percent of non-Natives. 

The 1970s marked several monumental changes in the education of Alaska 
Natives with the passage of the Bilingual Education Bill and decentralization 
of rural school governance to Regional Education Attendance Areas (REAAs). 
Although the REAA inidauve did not give full control to local authorities, 
it established a mechankm for providing stronger kxral ownership of cduca- 
um. Further, in 1976, tl^ State of Alaska entered into a judicial consent decree 
to provide high schools for studwjts in their community of residence. Under 
this settlement, Alaska agreed to construct and operate a high school in any 
village mdi eig^t or more students. 

At a national level, the U.S. Con^te^ passed the Indian Bducadon Act in 
1 972 whkh created several programs that benefited Alaska Natives and oficred 
the opportunity for parent committees to help design the programs their chil- 
dren attended. Passage d the Indian Eduouion Self Deteiminadon and Edu- 
cauon Assistance Act in 197$ enct^iraged the government to contraa with 
Indians for st. rvicts such as schools to be operated by themselves for themselves. 
In response, five Ala^ Native communides oiganized contract schools. 

As a consequence of these changes, education was returned to the village 
and responsibility for education was brought home. Alaska Native parents and 
community (Hganiaatiois have respcKxkd taking a n&fOi and growing interest 
in education. Education is a pn^ing concern of Native oiganizations such as 
the Ala^ Federation of Native and the Tanona Chie& G>nforence. In addi- 
tion, Native parents have oiganized several groups to voice their concerns. 
Interest was heightened with the publication in 1988 of test scores in basic 
skills by the Alaska Department of Education, which clearly revealed low per- 
formance by students in predominantly Native school districts. 



Tm Present Situation 

The dropout rates for Native snidents remain high in urban areas, but thanks 
to the return of secondary education into local communities, the Native drop- 
out rate has t^cn reduced dramatically in rural schools. Smdent achievement 
is a grovnng concern, with childien in the rural distncts scoring in the 25th 
to 3$th percentile on standartiized tests. Many Native high school graduates 
are at^demically unprepared to go to college, and college attrition rates among 
Alaskan Native fredimen are reported to be as high as 60 percent. 

Adjusting to an urban college environment clearly po^ major prDblons 
for many Native youths from rural areas. Sevei^ creative prc^rams have sur- 
faced to deal with these problems. For example, in the Yukon-Koyukuk School 
district, high school counsebrs have rei^jnsibility to follow up with the dis- 
trict's graduates and oficr assistance through the first year of college. Summer 
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institutes have been established at the Univers'7 of Alaska-Fairbanks and the 
Univemty of Alaska-Jimeau to help acclimate students to college life and boost 
their academic preparation. Another proposal that has been made is to create 
a thirteenth-year boarding sdKX)l (^tion as special i^f^rat^ 
fund youth. 

MfXt Alaska Natives want a b(»niing school (^tion as an alternative to the 
smsJH mral high school. This is reflected in thr> aitractivencss of the Mt. Edge- 
combe residential academy which was opened by Ala^ in 1986-87 as a mag- 
net school on Pacific Rim smdics and administered by the state Board of Edu- 
cation. The school enrolls 200 students and has an equal number of students 
on a wiit list. 

Hranngs condiKted pintly by the QEM Inject and the Alaska Senate Com- 
mittee on School Peifonnancc high%hted several findings. 

• Some school^ ajidteadbeis do nc^vahie Native cultures. Alaska histoiy, iiKor- 
porating Native cultures and languages, is rarely oflFered in schook. Hrst 
lai^;uage pn)gnm[is fi>r Native language speakers are too few, often of inade- 
quate quality, and arc of insufficient duration. Village schools resemble 
schools ti^ rcad^ attendei mudi more than tlwy refiea the cultural values 
of die village. Some toctbooks demean minorities. 

• Teachers' expectations are low for Native students. Coursework is too rarely 
demanding or rigorous. 

• Too oftoi. Natives who have problems with English proficiency are mis- 
cao^rized as special ediuiatkm smdents, producii^ in them a soisc of inferi- 
ority. Teachers fail to build self-esteem in students. 

• Some villages get the worst teachers, but tenure keeps them from being dis- 
missed. Some teachers are uncaring. 

• There is a critical need to attract Alaska Natives into the teaching profes- 
sion. As of July, 1988, only 170 (or 2.7 percent) of the statewide teacher 
workforce of 6,372 were Alaska Nauvc. At the ^me time, Alaska Narives 
comprised an csrimated 20 percent of total smdent enrollmemcs in K-12 
sd[M>ols. Experts who teach Native language and cultures do not haw aoies; 
to the recognidon they deserve through altemauve certification. 

• Teacher training in$dmti<H)s must hdp non-Native teachers devebp an under- 
standing and s^ptedation of Alaska Native langu^es and cultures so that 
aU leacl^is can be ix»>re cdtuially arid liiiguisticaUy sensirized to teach Alaska 
Native children. Given its divcise Native populations as well as its Black, 
Asian, and Hispanic populations, Alaska needs teachers who use a multi- 
cultural approach to teaching, building on the central values students bring 
with them to school. 

• Early childlKKxi development prc^rams, combined with parent education, 
are needed to provide Native students the opportunity to begin their for- 
mal education on a par with their non-Native peers. ^ 

• Small mral schools with few teachers o£Ber a limited variety of courses and 
extracurricular activides to Alaska Nadvc children. Increadng course and 
tesuher variety can be accomplished through better use of distaiKc learning 
technok>gies, staffing, curriculum innovations, parmcrships with universides 



Culture and Language 

On the North Slope in Alaska, 
imdhring paicnis in thdbr chfldicn's 
education 'is difHcult, because 
many dF tfacm Uuk high sdxxd and 
evoi ei^th giiade ediKauon, and 
only spes^ die Inupiaq kngm^. 
As pan of their nainic^, Ncxth 
Sbpc teachers and admingaiatps 
learn Inupiaq. Fifteen f t!l-time 
Inujpiaq ianguagc tcadxis aie abo 
cmi^oyed in tiw sdnx^ 

This approach has paid off haiid- 
somdy. Student whicvoneot has 
been n»ved from die 1st peioen- 
tilc to the 30th petcentik. Today, 
the dkikt's fiist and second gfides 
aie pafotming on giack level, ai«i 
46 pcfcott of bft yotr's hi^ sduxil 
gtaduatcs in the borough mocd 
coll^ or poR5eo»}daiy trainii^. 
Says school ofiSmI Bicncb Itta. 
"We arc in a grieving pioccs over 
cultural transition, and wc are fear- 
ful of It^ng om language and cul- 
ture." &it, she adk, "I kxdi: for- 
ward to a bri^t fimue. based on 
the intelligence I see in oar ymnl' " 

— QEM Project Hearing 
Anchorage, August, 1988 
Albuquerque, ^tember, 1988 
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and other schools, and other techniques. However, as past experience has 
demonstrated, new technological tools must be integrated into instructional 
practices and teachers well trained to use them effectively. 

• Problems outside of school that affect learning have grown. Social prob- 
lems such as t}% use of alcohol or dmgs have grown; one in four youth in 
Alaska is estimated to be children of alcoholics and at h^her ti^ of abuse, 
neglect, suicide, depres^m, and subnance abuse. Alaska's fetal akohol syn- 
drome rate is the highest reported in the world. The rate of suicide among 
Ala^ Native males between 1$ and 24 is six times the national rate for 
that age group. Alcohol is implicated in two-thirds of aU suicides Cultural 
confUa and rapid social change are important factors as well. 

• Poverty and uncmpbymmt remain a signi&ant problem. In 1^0, the pov- 
erty rate for &mi]ies with children age 13-17 enrolled in school was 26 per- 
cent for Natives ss compared with 6.9 percent for Whites. High rates of unem- 
ployment persist for Alaska Natives, especially in mral areas, even though 
as many as 60 percent are not in the labor force. 

• Sch(X}ls have btxn die most pervaave and persuasive force of dcculturaliza- 
tion of Alaska's Native peoples. It is time that schools, in partnership with 
the Native communities they serve, be as vehicles for empowering 
Alaska's Native children to succeed in life. 

Conclusion: Tm Need K)r More and Better Education 
Despite the slump in the Alaskan ecoix>my due to the downturn in oil prices, 
several factors have motivated calls for more atni better education for Native 
youths. Many want to sec vocational education strengthened so that jobs that 
have gone to in-migtants to Alaska in the past can be obtained by the ^ lative 
population. 

The need fw college-trained Alaska Natives is rising as weU. Passage in 197 1 
of the Alaska Native Qaims Setdemcnt Act and creation of thirteen regional 
corporations have brought new oppormnities for Natives as trained managers, 
educators, lawyers, atKl other professionals. Although the college population 
of Natives has irKreased somewhat reccndy, Alaska Natives remain under- 
represented and no one forsces suflScicnt numbers coming rough colleges 
to sati^ these needs. In 1984-85, when Alaska Natives comprised approxi- 
mately 13 percent of the college-age population in Alaska, they received only 
7 percent of associate degrees. 4 percent of bichcior's degrees, and a little over 
one percent of all master's degrees in the state. 

Native villages are becoming increasingly reliant on the cash «x>nomy to pur- 
dmc certain n^ittm! maples. At die same tim^, with few €xcepk>m, village aresK 
bck commercially ocf^itable natural resources and their local economic rely 
heavily on public ^>et}ding, especially fer go^^mmoi^ jobs. Wirh its oil reve- 
nues, Alaska has been able to fund jobs in rural areas, but it is unckrar whether 
and how bng such public funding will continue in the future. Despite invest- 
ment in irifeastructure arxl educatkm from federal and state sources, the iricrease 
in self-aisoining economic growth has been minimal in mc^ Native viUa^. 

The Native population is es^Tccted to double over the next 25 years. Facing 
no viable alternatives, many Native youths will be forced to migrate to find 




work in the modem economy. In this situation, the demands on schooling 
are gieat. Alaska Natives want schools to help prepare youth both to live in 
the subsistence economy and prepare them to take advantage of the modem 
C(X)nomy so that youth will have a choice. A cximmon concern is that schoc^ 
will accompli^ neither ta^ very well. 

American Indians 

As with our knowledge of their history, our understanding of education 
among American Indians is incomplete. Even today it is not uncommon to 
find education statistics for American Indians under the catchall category of 
"Other. " In the 1988 edition of the U.S. Department of EdiKauon's Digest 
ofBduca$kmdSumstics, for example, only 21 of the 303 tables provide any 
data on Ameticm Indians/ Alaska Natives, and none reflect trii^ difierences. 

To understand the educational status of American Indians, it is important 
to understand the evolution of their unique relationship to the federal govern- 
m^t. Federal Indian policy has changed often , depending on whether Indian 
nadons and their land and ml»l rights were seen as needing protecdon, or 
whether these were seen as obstacles to "civilizadon," preventing as^mila- 
titm into the ' 'American mainstream. ' ' Hie establi^iment of schools and edu- 
cation programs have been shaped by the prevailing policy orientadon. 

Amcrkan Indians, like the other minodty groups discussed in this report, 
manifest a gcncsal pattern of undereducadon: lower levels df academic achieve- 
ment; hi^ drqpout rates; a smaU number dFcoUege graduates; and the attain- 
ment of few Ph.D. and professional degrees. 

Not ^irpdsingly, other nqgadve socb-cconcmiic indicators arc alw shared 
by American Indians, including the need for public asdstancc; higlicr proba- 
bility of contact with the criminal jusdcc sy^stcm; high homidde rates; higher 
use of alcohol; and high unemployment. In 1980, 23.7 percent of all Ameri- 
can Indian families were in poverty, and 42 percent of the families on rcscrva- 
- dcms were in poverty. American Indan children thmfecc most of the risk fktoES 
that place all children from poor £unilies in jeopardy. 

Who Are the American Indians? 

Amcrkan Indians at the time di contact with Europeans exhibited great var- 
iarKe in economic life, poUdcal organizadon, religion, kinship systems, setde- 
ment panems, and language. Although federal policies have altered most of 
the historical social and economic |:»ttems, much diversity pcr»sts. 

At the time of contact, the present United States territory erKx>mpassed nadve 
sodedcs that ranged from small hunting and gathering grouj^ (in Alaska, the 
Northwest. Adantic G>a5t, and other kxadcms) n> relatively large polidcal con- 
federuJes (such as the League x£ the Iroquois), as well as dense, s«len^iry com- 
munities (like those of the Eastern and Western Pueblos). 

At the time <^ Columbw' arrival, the total populadon in what became the 
United States is esdmated to have been about 1 million, comprising 200 to 
300 sodedcs and some 2,000 language groupings. At \cm 100 nadve langu^cs 
are spol^ today by more than 300 tribes. 

D^ite vast improvements in data collecdon and processing, our problems 
in identifying the American Indian community persist. Self-repordng in the 
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Local Control 

Hie 2^301 publk school distrkt 
in New Mexico exem^^iiiks how 
local cooaxA over cduouifwi and 
parental invoivcnicnt can hdp tes- 
cue potential ^iKknt dropmits. 
Oesicd in 1979, the Zuni school 
disnkt inhaited a dn^xHit rate of 
over '^.5 pcscon. Sceji^ical parents 
£dt diey bod Qo sake in the sd»d, 
then pan of a httga disnkt pa- 
ceived as radst and plagued with 
aibnandaid &ciUtia. 

Ckanu^ tip the ichool, levisii^ 
the aacfemic piogiam, and un- 
piovii^ cminselii^ scnrkes were 
mly a few of the stqjs the new &ini 
uSukttooJc. It imniduced a com- 
mmuty-b^ed cunicuium develop- 
m«Dt poogrun, Ixingii^ patents, 
niKkxns, and 'ead^ in for a 
duee-cky semincr to find out what 
was i^edcd in f ducation . A major 
coocem ftwr the community: the 
need for roxae Zuni hi^cuy, cul- 
ture, and kngiBige in the schools. 

The district responded. "After 
nsK ycais of opeiaticui under kxal, 
IiKlka tiil»l contml in a publk set- 
ting, we've reduced the dn^>out 
me to 2.8 percent," says Hayes 
Lewis, school district niperinten- 
(km. }^ dcdits this nKcess to the 
dmrict's eflforte to make conncc- 
tioRs amoi^ the tribe, the schools, 
the Indian Health Service, {Stents, 
and others. 

— QEM Project Hearings, 
All»iquerquc, September, 19S8 
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1^ census under the "race" question, showed 1 .4 million American Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts. This figure is at great variance with the 6.7 million that 
kientiSed themselves as being of Amcrkan Indian descent in the ancestry qu«- 
tion; thus, Ameritan Indians identify themselves as being either less than one 
percent of the population or three pciceni. 

The identification of "Who is an Indian?" is further complicated by fed- 
eral statutw and tribal requirements, which can include faaois such as whether 
the tribe is federally recognized, residence, adoption of lifestyles, and varying 
percentages of Indian blood. Individuals defined as Indians in one tribe may 
not be so defined in another. 

HmtMucAL Background 

The history American Indians has be«i chaiacterized by historian William 
Hagan as essentially one of a tr^ic ciKountcr— * 'tragic because the opposing 
forces were so unequal" — and because of the permanent impaa that contact 
would have both biologically and culturally. If the total initbl population of 
1 million is used, the Indian pop'alatbn suffered a decline of 75 percent as 
a result of warfare and disease since its encounter with Europ>eans. 

Although there have been significant and lasting changes in the majority 
culture's relation^p with Indisuis since colonial times, the one fiwtor that has 
remained constant for most of the individual tribes has been the special rela- 
riondup with the U.S. government. American Indians retain a unique and 
special legal status; a status that Oiicf Justice John Marshall labeled as "domestk 
dependent nations." 

The Education of American Indwns 
Prior to the arrival of Europeans, American Indian children were educated 
and socialized by the household and the larger kinship system. Existing learn- 
ing systems underwent massive changes widi the introduction of first Protestant 
misaons and Bureau of Indian Affairs (BI A) schools. Hie primary aim of these 
mission efforts was to assimilate forcefully the "barbarian" into Christianity 
and into becoming an "American." The elimination of the native language 
and cultuie was an important strategy in the conversion of the American Indian. 
Later efforts under the BIA had a similar orientation, although for a period 
during the late 1920s and early 1930s, die BIA began to take the self-defined 
needs of American Indians into account. 
Educational systems have failed American Indians for a variety of reasons. 

• Tlie process and goals of education were defined by the dominant group. 

• The language and culture of the Indians were not valued. 

• The needs and goals of the various Indian txjramunitics were not taken into 
account. 

• Educational prognuns failed to acknowledge folly tribal sovereignty and the 
importance of i^lf-determiiution to American Indians. 

• Educational programs assumed a non-existent homogeneity. 

• Pn^rams aimed at relocating Indians ftom reservations to urban centers failed 
to address the feet that in many caKs relocation meant only the shift from 
one pocket of poverr/ to another. 
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In order to address property the cducationaJ needs of American Indians, 
it is crucial that the importance of tribal sovereignty and self-determination 
be central to the planning and delivery of educational services. 

Black Americans 

To be Black in America is always to be dificreni. It is to haw 350 years of 
history as Amerkans and still be strangers here. It is, ? s W.E.B. Du Bois wrote, 

. .a peculiar sensation, this doubleH:onsdousness, this sense cfahvays looking 
at one's self through the eyes of others." 

Blacb are the largest minority group in the United States: 28.9 million in 
1985, about 12 percent of the total population. While the nation commonly 
groups t(^ether all peoples of African descent under the rubric ' 'Black Ameri- 
cans," or "African- Americans," they arc in fact drawn from a diverse range 
of cultures and countries in Africa, and later from the Caribbean and from 
Cetitral and South America. 

While the changing economic stmctuie of the post-Worid War II era sent 
millions of Black Americans northward, half of all Backs still reside in the South. 
Black Americans have become an urban people as well; scvaity-seven percent 
live in urban areas. 

Social and Economic Conditions 

De^itc the abolirion of mtxt l^al forms of disrriminarion, the continued 
diadow of racism remains. Sixty percent of all Blacks find that racism intrudes 
upon their daily lives and a recent survey ^owed that 79 percent believe that 
racial attacks, such as those in Bensonhurst and Howard Beach in New York 
Gty, could happen to them. Att^ at NAACP offices, racial unrest on col- 
lege campuses, the elcaion of a former Klan official to the state legislature 
in Louisiana, the growing number of racial crimes and as^ults documented 
by the Southern Poverty Law Center and others— all arc evidence that racism 
survived the Gvil Rights movement and threatens to renew its attack. 

Overall, poverty rates for Blacks are the highest of any group in America: 
3L6 percent in 1988, nearly two and a halftimes the national average of 13.1 
percent. That means there were 9.43 million Black Americans were living in 
poverty that year. The rates for Black children were even higher: 42.2 percent, 
more than twice the poverty rate for all American children. 

Black uncmpfoyment rates continue to soar above those for Whites. In 1989, 
when the unemployment level was about 5 . 3 percent nationally, Black uncm- 
pfoyment was more than twice that level at 11 .8 percent. The unemployment 
rate for Black teenagers was far higher: 34.2 percent, and even those Black 
youngsters who earned a high school diploma found themselves less likely to 
be employed than White high school dropouts. 

Black family income dropped from 59.2 percent of White family income 
in 1978 to 56. 1 percent in 1987. For the poorest fifth of Black families, real 
income dropped 24 percent between 1978 and 1987. for Black high school 
graduates, incomes fell 40 percent in constant dollars between 1973 and 1 987, 
compared to a 9 percent fall for Whites; incomes of Black college graduates 
increased in constant dollars in that period, but only by about 3 percent com- 
pared to 12 percent for Whites. 
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As a result of the growing gap between the Black poor and affluent, some 
Black families have left the inner cities for areas whenr more decent housing 
and better school systems arc a>^able. Those families remaining are increas> 
ingly poor, single-parent households with limited prospects for cmplojinent 
and little hope for access to quality education. 

The impact of these economic changes on low-income Black males has been 
e^^MDciaUy devastating. A ckcline in manufacturing and low-skilled jobs, a drop 
in real mean wages for young Black men, and the continued undereducation 
of Blacks combine to deny ibr many Black males the realistic opportunity to 
help suppon a family on their incomes. For example, in 1973 , more than half 
(55 percent) of Black males had sufficient earnings to help support a family 
of three above the poverty line. By 1984, just 23 percent, one in four, had 
such earnings. The impact dmgs, AIDS, Blark-on-Blsttk homicide, and 
accidents have sent death rates soaring for Black men between the ages of 15 
and 44. A Black man has one chaiKe in 21 of being murdered before he is 
25. Black men who survive are more likely to go to prison than White men. 
Although only 6 percent of the total population. Black males make up nearly 
46 percent of the pnmn population. 

Fundamental indicators of the quality of life are infant monality and life 
span. In 1986, the Black ii^uit mortsdity la^ was more than twice that of Whites. 
Even more disturbing is that for the first time in this century, life expectancies 
of Blacb have fallen for two consecutive years. 



Educational Trends 

Compared to the educational attainment of Black Americans before 1%0, 
the gains of the last twenty years arc impresiw. In IS^O, the average Black 
adult had an 8th grade education; by 1986, the a^^rage Black adult had a high 
school diploma. Black studencs overall have made truly encoumging gains in 
the dropout rate, measured at about a 15 percent rate b 1988, and test scores 
in recent years show some nam)wing of the gap betw«?n Bl^k and White sm- 
dent achievement. 

The major problem facing Black students is that the schools they attend are 
often separate, and typically unequal. In 1968, 77 percent of all Black sm- 
dents attended predominantly (nK>re than 50 percent) minority schools, whikr 
64 percent attended intensely segregated schools with fewer than 10 percent 
White smdents. By 1980, the figures had dropped to 63.5 percent in 
predominantly minority sdvxils and 33.2 percoit in intensely segregated schools. 
But progress toin^rds full desegregation was halted at that point, and measures 
of segregation !^owed virtually no improvement through 1986. 

Black students face discrimination within schools as well, making up 16 per- 
cent of the student population, but 3 1 percent of all corporal puni^ment ca»;s, 
25 percent all student Sispensions, 35 percent of those categorized as ediu:ab]e 
mentally retarded, and just 8 percent of those in gifted and talented programs. 

While Blacks have made gains in high school graduation rates and college 
admissions tests, the nimiber of those high school graduates actually going 
on to college has declined in the 198(te. With the growth in overall college 
enrollmcn'-. the share of college students who arc Black fell from 9.4 percent 
to 8.6 percent. 
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A successful approach to improving education for Black Americans must 
lecpgnize the impact of the economic, social, and educational trends described 
above, and be part of a larger effort to overturn them. The educational system 
must address not only the racism within it that holds Black youth back, but 
also the impact of poverty outside the school walls that can so deeply scar the 
educational ocpcrience. 

Mexican Americans 

Mexican Americans have, since the founding of the nation, been an impor- 
tant part of the society and ccontMJiy of the Southwest. Their contribution, 
though not often acknowledged, facilitated the growth and prosperity of the 
states in the Southwest, as well as the Midwest and other areas of the country, 
and of ^>edfic industries such as railroads and agriculture. 

The Mexkan-origin population shares many characterisrics with other groups 
dcfuttd as "Hispanic." However, in many cases the use of the label "Hispanic" 
hides the actual variance in socioeconomic indicators. One finds a broad array 
of labels— Mexican American, Chicano, Meidcano, Hispano, latin American, 
Spanish, being used to describe the Mexican community. Each label denotes 
contextual factors such as language, setting, history, and geography. This var- 
iamx in group labels is one indicator of the diwrsity within the group. 

Mexican -origin communities have been shaped by similar, though not iden- 
tical, facrots. Some communiries (such as in northern New Mexico) were estab- 
lished by Spain, later became part of Mexico, and then, after 1848, were annexed 
by the United States. Odier Mexican-origin communities include significaiit 
numbers of households that applied for legalizauon ("amnesty") under the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986; they will become permanent 
citizens of the United States. Thus, the Mexican American community con- 
sists of individuals who have roots in the United States extending back more 
than 10 generations (even before the establishment of Jamestown) to those 
who have only recently arrived. 

Demographics 

The U.S. Hispanic population (not including the population on Puerto Rico) 
surpassed the 20 million mark in 1989, according to the Bureau of the Census. 
This growth represents a 39 percent growth since 1980— a growth that is five 
times that of the nation as a whole. From 1985 to 2{K)0, the White and Black 
populations are expeaed to increase by 7 percent and 23 percent, while the 
H^panic population is expeaed to grow by 46 percent. Mexican Americans 
comprised the largest subgroup of Hispani« with 12.6 million people. 

Qcse to 90 percent of the His{^ic population is concentrated in 9 states; 
more than half of all Hi^anics live in California (34 percent) and Texas (21 
percent) alone. The majority of the Hispsuiics in thae two states, as well as 
in the other Southwestern states, are of Mexican descent. A significant Mexican- 
origin population can also be found in Illinois. Although people of Mexican 
descent are the largest Hispanic subgroup, they are not the fastest growing 
si^mem. Central and South Americans increased by 67 percent between 1982 
and 1969; while the "other" Hispanics increased by 31 percent, and Mexican 
Americans by 30 percent. 
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Half of the growth in the Hispanic population is due to immigration arid 
the other half to births. TTjc growth in births is lai^Iy due to the youthfulncs 
of the population — for the toul American population the median age is 32.2 
y^rs; for all Hispanics it is 25 - 5 years; and for Mexican Americans it is esu- 
mated to ]x 23.9 years, the lowest median nge among Hispanks. Cuban Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, have a higher median age (38.7 years) than the total 
population. 

Poverty 

Like the other minority groups discussed in this report, poverty is cndcnfuc 
in the Mexican American popularion. Since the late 1970s, poverty has risen 
almost a third among Hispanics. Between 1978 and 1987, the poverty rate 
for Hi^[»nics climbed from 21 .6 pcicenr to 28.2 percent — the poverty rate 
increased by much smaller amounts for Blacks and Whites. This contrasted 
with an overall poverty rate of 13.5 percent for the total population. While 
the median family income for all families in 1987 was $30,853 , it was $20,306 
for all Hispanics and $19,968 for Mexican Americans. 

Education 

Educational options have gradually impmmi for Mexican Americans, as 
evidence in the numtx:rof dif^ attending school, completing high school, 
and receiving post-secondary degrees. For ocample, between 1970 and 1988, 
the proporrion of Hispanics that completed four years of high school climbed 
from 32 percent to 51 percent and those that completed four years of coll^ 
txxse from 5 percent to 1 0 percent . Thus in some ways the Mexican origin popu- 
larion is experiencing the "best of times." 

On the other hand, the severe undereducarion of many Mexican American 
youth and limited access to training for oui-of-school youth and adults indi- 
cate that perhaps this community is experiencing the "worst of times. " The 
present U. S. ecoiK)my requires woriccrs with literacy and numeracy, and a la;^ 
number of Mexican-descent studcnc arc not acquiring the knowledge and 
advanced thinking skills that they will need to obtain high wage pbs or to 
fully parricipate in society. 

In the total popularion and among Hispanics, the Mexican-origin popula- 
rion is the most undcreducated subgroup. Between I960 and 1980, while the 
median years of schcwiing rose from 6.4 ywrs to 9. 1 years for Mexican Ameri- 
cans, the subgroup with the next fewest yeas of schooling, Pueno Ricans. 
recorded a gain from 7.5 to 10. 1 years. Median years of schooling for Blacks 
increased from 8.0 years to 12.0 years; non-Hispanic Whites showed a gain 
from 11.0 to 12.0 years. 

The situarion, however, need not remain dismal. A criucil issue in improv- 
ing the education of Mexican-origin students is the incorporation of outcome 
standards and inccnthres that will make equity and the provision of a quality 
education to all students central to the fonaioning of schools. Included in this 
is the a) ^prrciarion and valuing of the culture and language of Mexican Ameri- 
can students; b) change in attitudes and behavior toward students from nr^- 
tivc to posithv expectations that makes it possible for them to achieve; c) elimi- 
nation of grouping and tracking practices; and d) revision of curriculum, 
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iosmKidonal piacuces, and testing practices that limit learning. 

Hie limited English ^^foficienvy student population is of a signi£k:ant size: 
between 2^ peiccnt and 30 percent of all students in California and Taas\ 
and tanging bom 3 . 3 to 5 . 5 million for the nation . These students need instriK- 
tbn that builds on their first language and moves them toward the develop- 
ment of proficiency in Englkh. 

Special attention is also called for in the education of immigrant children 
and adults. Eecaine dF the large number and projected growth rate of foreign- 
bom students in California ( 16 percent) and particulaiiy in metropolitan areas 
in the Southwest sach as Los Ac^es . schools must pay more attention to meet- 
ing their educational needs. An estimated 3 million pcrmns applied for legali- 
zation and Congress appropiiatcd funds for their education; adult education 
systems can have an impact on the short-term education of th' adults and 
on the long-term education of their children. 

What Are the Problems Facing Mejocan Aaierican Youth in 

Schools? 

Our cdi iratifflBitf^s^tems have not served Mockan Ameticans well. The specific 
teasoos have varied somewhat across regions and time; however, the common 
problems include the following: 

• Tl)ecreatic»i and maintenance ofs^regated schools. Beginning with Ali^dbr 
V. Westminster School District in 1945, nine years before the Brvwn case, 
and followed by Delgado v. Bastrop Independent School District in 1948, 
the Mexican American community began to use the courts to challenge the 
sq^gated (known as "Mexican' ' schods, though in some cases thc^ wcie 
also attend»i by Black students) and inferior education provided to Mexican- 
origin students. 

• The political and economic barriers placed by agricukuial systems. IHior to 
the significant urbanization after Worid War II, many mral areas did not 
oficr schooling beyond tht sixth grade since it was not deemed necessary 
fix fomihands, and Mexican-iMigtn students were d'sciMitaged hxn attending 
school. Moreover, agricultural cycles dictated sa-ool attendance patterns. 

• Hie non-valuing of the culture and language of Moocan America students, 
induding k>w ei^KCtauons regarding the acadcmk potential of Mexican 
American student; the placing of limited Englkh proficient students in 
special education classes fiom which it became almost impossible to e»:ape; 
and the punishment of smdcnts for iq>eaking Spanish. 

• Tlic social and cdtujaldiscaiKe between te»:ha5(iixjudingMex 

teachets) and Mexican-origin students. Although minority teachers may pro- 
vide pashive role niodeb and have grrater ins^ht dboin the needs of niinority 
students, i: shcHild not be assumed that Mexican i^nerican teachers will nat- 
urally, witixmt proper training, be eficctive witli Mexican American smdmts. 

• The absence of continuity of education for children of migrant workcis. 
Geographic mobility and f.equent dismpdons in i»:hooling place migrant 
students at significant risk of receiving a limited education. 

• TIk shortage of qualified teachers, vocational teachers, counselois, and other 
$dKX>l personiKl va i^'ork with non- and limited-English proficiency students. 
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Tbe Educatiarial Rasqioft 

The CoUtge Btmd, with fund- 
ing ^jxm the Ford Fwindaiion, has 
devdcped a wo-pan Articulation 
i^reaiMMU Pic^f between the 
New Yoik pwbik sdxaoh and the 
Pbcrto Rico Dqxutmenr of Educa- 
tiont. Pan of tlK px^a is a bi- 
ksgial EthxatsRul F^tsqxvi, «4uh 
students can cany with them as thc>' 
move between the Island and New 
Yoik City. The passport contains 
ui£»a]»titMi abcMt the studem's 
academk: lecoid, health smu&, lan- 
guage capafalliiks, and other infor- 
raation. The passport serves iiot in 
place of oflfkial records, but to 
ikilitatc placement of the student 
while the permanent records are 
bea% sent fiora the pirvious school. 



To adequately addr^ tht^ i^cs, fiindaraentaJ changes must be made to 
the oiganizadon and management of schools. Hiese changes must place equity 
and outcomes as central to the functioning of schools. 

Puerto RicANS 

As U.S. citizens with strong tics to both die Island and the mainland, many 
Puerto Ricans are participants in a steady and ceaseless migration in both direc- 
tions, leaving children divided betwren cultures, bctwctai languages, and 
between schools. Puerto Rican society on the Island is racially integrated, but 
Puerto Ricaris on the tnainiand Uvc in a racially segregated culture. Puerto Rican 
youth on the Island grow up with Puerto Rican teachers, doctors, and political 
leaders as a matter of ^outse, but Puerto Riam youngsters on the mainland 
find role models scarce and the image of their people constandy malted. 
Puerto Rican youngsters on the Island grow up speaking Spanish, and on the 
mainland spraking English, but tkwe in transition often master neither lan- 
guage. No odier group faces these obstacles, which must be understood if an 
cfiecdvc strategy to improve education for Puerto Riaui youth is to be da-cfopcd. 

POPUIjVTION 

The 2.3 million Puerto Ricans on the mainland account for about 13 per- 
cent d"LatiiK)s in the United States. Adding to that total the 3.3 million on 
the Island raises the Ihicrto Ricans' share of the Latino population to about 
29 ixrcent. High birthrates and immigration have oombin»i to creaK a rapid 
increase of Pueno Ricans on the mainland, about 25 percent between 1980 
and 1988. With continued migration, high fertility rates, and the iclativc youth 
of the Puerto Rican population, Puerto Ricans will represent an increi>sing share 
of the American population in the years ahead. 

Income 

Pueno Ricans are among the poorest of all Americans, with a 38 percent 
poverty rate in 1987, and average family incomes at about half the national 
average. Forty-four percent of Puerto Rix^ femilies m the mainland are headed 
by women, and in New York Gty , not only is the proportion of female-headed 
households in poverty highest for Puerto Ricans, but in absolute numbers there 
tuic more such families among IHieno Ricans than among any other group, 
including Whites. 



Racial ISSUES 

One of the most difficult issues for Puerto Rican youth on the mainland 
to face, particularly those recendy arrived from the Island, is the classification 
of such youth into racial groups and the stigmatization of those identified as 
Black. In Puerto Rico, cultural identificarion dominates over race; hundreds 
of years of racial mixing has created a society of many colors. The Inrterogeneity 
of Puerto Rican society is in sharp contrast to mainland life, where newly arn^^ 
migrants found themselves classified by others into one of two groups: Black 
or White. Wl: mainland-bom Puerto Rican children emigrate to the Island, 
in mm, their sense of idenuty is confused and some may prefer to think of 
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themselves as **Ncw Yorkers" rather than Puerto Ricans. 

Educational Trends on the I&uwd 
On the Island, an increasing pattern of economic separation of children is 
occuning, with more a£Quent diildion attendir^ priva^ schook aiKi k>w-inconK 
children remaining in public schools. In I960, only 63,000 children attended 
private sdbook, while in 1986, the figure more than doubled to 130,400. Neariy 
90 percent of the 670,000 students in public schools come from families below 
the poverty line. Only 40 percent of the population older than 25 has a high 
school dipbma, which is less than half the national average of 86 percent. Half 
a£ all dropouts leave Puerto Rico schools at the junior high level. Roughly two- 
thirds Puerto Rican youth are graduating &om high school at present. 

Puerto Rico enjoys a much higher rate of college enrollment among high 
schoc^ graduates than docs the mainland: About 83 percent of Puerto Rican 
high school graduates go on to college, comjxutcd to about 34 percent of main- 
land high school graduates, and just 29 percent of mainland Hispanics. 

Educational Trends on the Mainland 
Few data are available to detail the educational cxperieiK^ of Puerto Rican 
youngstos on the mainland. Because Puerto Ricans arc still a relatively small 
group, most educational data M ate broken down only into the gencnd 
' 'Hispank' ' category. Still, etsough evkierur is arable to indicate that Puerto 
Rican youth fece severe barriers to educational attainment. In New York City, 
for example, where most children classified as Hispanic are Puerto Rican, fewer 
than half of the children in pred<»ninandy Hispanic »:hool districts in 1983 
wcie reading at or above grade level, and just 54 percent were performing at 
or above grade level in mathematics. Dropout rate estimatrj for Hispanics in 
New York Gty range from 62 to 80 percent. Overall, the Census Bureau esti- 
mated that only 46 percent of Puerto Ricans on the mainland had completed 
high school in 1985. 

Students in Puerto Rico appear to be more likely to graduate fotMii high school , 
and thoK who do have a much greater chance of entering college than their 
mainland peers. While students in Puerto Rit j are emerging a« iiational leaders 
in science and technol(^, as cvidctKed by the many corporations that recruit 
for engineers and tcchniciarK at Puerto Rican universities, Puerto Rican stu- 
dents on the mainland remain a largely untapped resource. 

The Students in Between 

There is a third set of Puerto Rican students who spend time on both the 
Island and the mainland. Between 1969 and 1973, 51 ,000 students came from 
Puerto Rico to the New York Gty schools, and another 63, CK)0 traveled in the 
other direction. About 30 percent reported between one and four changes in 
school between griuics seven and nine. 

In either directk>n , migration involves the di6Bculty of cocndinating an cduca- 
tional program based on the requirements and offerings of two distinct school 
systems. While cSbrts have been made by the Puerto Rican Department of 
Education and The College Board to coordinate mainland and Island school 
procedures, a continued loss of student records coupled with frequent mid- 



Rojat CAUSA: 
IntetKive Ttaining fix 
Youo^ Sdentisis 

F^nojea CAUSA (CtMnpichcnsive 
Activities to U|^nidc SdciKC and 
Academics) is a univeisity-based 
scierax aixl imthematics enrkh- 
n^t progfiun fo-takmcd soxkoa 
in grades 9 to 12 in Puerto Rkx>. 
The 500 students who participate 
annually in die &uuiday pn^ram. 
Summer Institute, and summer 
nmdiematks and sdmx can^ ate 
pnsvided «^xcsil scknce and n»die- 
matics cunicula, materials and 
iaboiatory exp«iaKe$, as well as 
the oppommity to jsutkipate in 
rcseafch at icxal univmities, to be 
tutored in &igii^, aixl lecdvc gui- 
dance in pieparii^ for college and 
for istecfs in scictKe or «igine«r- 
ing. Pro^ea CAUSA has bo estab- 
lish*^ a training prc^raiw ht high 
schod scietKe te»:her$, and wxks 
closely with die {xuents of its 
dent j»nkipants. Since itsfowxl- 
ing in 1985, Projca CAUSA has 
sent 100 percent of its graduates to 
college, with 85 percent majoring 
in scieiKe and engineering. Said 
one ytHing girl wIk) k a paTtid]»nt 
in the program: "Project CAUSA 
hclocd bring out the little srientBt 
diai was within me. I'd like to be 
a NASA astronaut, and with the 
help Project CAUSA, I know 1 
will make it." 
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semester nan&ieis reailt in many Puerto Rkan students \cmi% academic ground. 



"lootasmgiy, the cmibr mi^- 
tioD <i^Ptu^ Rksms between the 
Idaad md a ^vwtog numiser of 
saxes has meant that nme and 
iiM»e Ihiefto Rksui chikiicn will aif- 
fcrdx doul^ pomhy of attending 
two systems of jHiUk education 



des aie otsif funlKr omipounded 
thdr incom{)atibi]itics." 

—Frank Bonilla and Richard 
Camper in A Weidth of Poor: 
fuerio Kkftns atd the New Eco- 
$fo/mc Order 




Issues that Must be Addressed 
Language harrkis arc of immense importance, both for Idand-bom Puerto 
Ricans who must struggle with English, and for mainland-bom youngsters 
who cannot speak Spanish. 

Puerto Rican students on the mainland are clearly harmed {^ycholc^ically, 
when compared to their Island peers, from the lack of visible Puerto Rican 
role models and leaders and the low status of Pucm) Ricans on the mainland . 

Frequent tiatKiticm of mideno between Iskod and mainknd schods requires 
better coordination to prevent of records and the grade retention of 
students. 

It is important to avoid placing Puerto Rican students and faculty into a 
general category called ' ' Hispanic . ' ' While Puerto Ricans and other Latinos 
share a common Sj^niidbi herit^e, the difierences in culture, language, and 
traditions ate great. 

Despite the presence of role models, curricda, and langua^ that are famil< 
iar and com£:)rtable for students, ^d the al^mce of racial prejudice, drop- 
out rates in Puerto Rico remain high. Qearly, ajch positive conditions arc 
necessary but not sufficient for minority educational achievement. 
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Why We Are Behind 



Ten Myths About the Education of 
Minority Americans 

Many harriers stand between oar youth and a quality education. Among 
the most diflBcult of these obstacles arc the pctspcctivcs— myths— that tc^thcr 
shape the public's understanding of our situation, what is at stake, and ?/hat 
can be accomplished. 

Myth Learning is due to imote aNfitks and niiiiodt^ 
of cdacati(M»l excelfence than Whites. 

Comment: As distas^fiil as this attitude is, it cannot be ignoied. Although 
outright racists arc for the most pan outside the mains»eam, more subtle atti- 
tudes of this kind are not uncommon at work and in school. Studies controlling 
for environmental factors repeatedly demonstrate that there is no basis in feet 
for the myth that minorities arc less capable than Whites. Environmental Victors 
in the lives of minority and poor children ?ic the most significant elements 
in their lack of school succ^. When the combined effects of poverty and dis- 
criminadon are added to the eflfccts of <Rxond-ratc schools, the achievement 
records of minorities arc undersi indable, but not acceptable. 

Myth ffl'. The situation is hopeless; the problems minority youth face, including 
poverty, teenage {Hegnancy, im«n(^yment, drag abuse, and high dropout 
faces, are so ovowlwlming that society is tnca{»ble of ptoviding eficicdve 
mponses. 

Comment: Hie educational status of most minority students is discouraging. 
We seem to have made only spotty progress and in some criricaJ areas, such 
as enrollment of high school graduates in higher educarion, we an, losing 
ground. Promised greater <^ucauonal oppormnity in the 1960s, we have 
inherited the worst schools with the fewest r^ources. 

Hie great danger of pessimism is that it is debilitating. At best, it creates a 
triage mentality that turns its hssk on "problem students" to focus on stu- 
(knts with obvious promise. But such a narrow respcMise is fundamentally wrong; 
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cutting k^ses is not a sound basis fot developing America's human resouices. 
Ihat approach not only igixMts the impoitaoce of ediKaticm as a pon'ciful impe- 
tus for a fiee and prospeimis society, it also neglects outstanding achievements 
at ail levels of public education. Many hi^y succe^dEul programs take chil- 
dren £Dom the most difficult ciicumstaiKcs and set them on the ic»d to accom- 
plishment. 

MytiiitS: Quality ediKation foe all is a lumiy, since not all ^ibspfesGndyrequue 
creativity and piobkm solving skills. 

Comment: America can either com{^te with a low-wage labor force whose 
pioducrivity is limited by its educarional underdevelopment, or it can com- 
pete wid) well-ctained woikets cs^pable Iratnir^, flexibility, and innovadon. 
There is abundant evidence-that educarional requitanents for future jobs will 
mcieaK; this is ^pedaUy tme for jobs that (ay high eiK)ugh wages to make 
it possible for parents to support themselves and their families at acceptable 
levels. Moitover, the ccnmtty's needs carmot be met by an "elite" few. 
Amerioi's quality of life depends heavily upon the education of its people. 
It is neither just nor economically sound to leave minority youth unprepared 
for their responsibiliries as citizens or members of the workforce. 

Myth Educatkm b an expesac and not an inve^^t. 

Comment: Of the appmximately one million Aireric^ young people who 
drop out of school esuih year, mo^ are marginally literate and virtually unem- 
ployable. The G>mraittec for Econonuc Development reports that year's 
class of dropouts costs the narion about $240 bUlion in crime, welfare, health 
care, and services. For every $1.00 spent on education, it costs $9.00 to pro- 
vide services to dropouts. About 80 percent of all prison inmates, for example, 
are school dropouts. Each irmiate costs the narion about $28 a year. 

&iucarion for American youth pays oS in the ^rt term through a stroi^er 
economy and reducoi public spending. It pays over die long term as well. By 
the year 2030, for example, over-63 population will have doubled. But 
the number of workers supporting each retiree will have dropped iiom a level 
of seronteen in 1952 to fcwr than two at the turn of the coitury . Young people 
who win be supporting the nation's retirees in the 2 1st century must be produc- 
tive workers. 



Myth ff5: Equity and exoell^ice in education ate in conflia. 

Comment: This kind of thinking parallels the conwntional wisdom that once 
existed in American manufi^^turin^, which creatol a false choice between high 
quality and low costs. Quality, the experts said, could only be achieved by weed- 
ing out the defects. But American manufacturers hzvc begun learning from 
the Japanese, who have shown decisively that striving for quality reduces costs 
with a simple strategy: design quality into the manufacturing process itself, 
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whkh is much less expensive because it eliminates the need to repeat work. 

Hie same is true of the relationship between equity and excellciKe in educa- 
tion. They are iK>t ^ndamcntaUy incompatible. A system that provides equal 
educational opportunity is more likely to achieve higher levels of excellence 
because it focuses on uncovering more potential in the early stages of educa- 
tion instead of correcting defects later. It also broadens the knowledge base 
o£aUby including everyone in the teaching and laming process. This is criti- 
cally important ibr a multiethnic, mulricultural society. 



Myth ^: Ail we need ace maiginal changes. 

Comment: In Aofieidbin education s^em was wcU suited to 

traioii^ most wDikeis m fuiKtbn i^ 

was **thc bastes/' For more than 100 years, this system has been unfair to 
minorities, and perpetuating that condition is both self-defeating and morally 
uiacceptable. Our society caniK>t thrive in the 21st century ^ith an educa- 
tbnal system devsed to meet the needs of d% 19th. Marginal changes are insuffi- 
cient; rigid school systems can neutralize marginal changes Just as the require- 
ments of flexibility, quality, and productivity demarid a radical restructuring 
to create a growing ecc nomv, so too must our schools rejea ihe status quo if 
I hey arc to produce individuals with the creativity and problem-solving skills 
the nation needs. 



Myth ^: Minorities doa't care about educarion. 

Ckmment: Itot centuries, minoritio have £:night for educatbr^ sy^ons te^n- 
sivc to die needs of our children, and vw? have found it nccesary to establish 
our own schools and colleges. We have demanded an end to de jure and (de 
ftcto segregation, argued for tribal control of local schools, and called for cul- 
turally responsive curricula, MirK>rity parents have long understood, above all , 
that education is the path to freedom and opportunity. Minority parents, how* 
ever, are jusrifiahly fiustnucd by an educational system that has been unrespon- 
sive to the needs of cm children . Nevertheless , a recent poll revealed that per- 
sistently poor parents want their children to have access to educauonal 
opportunities* Rfty-ninc percent of those surveyed rated staying in school as 
the most important factor for their children to have a better life, followed by 
pb training (58 percent) and going to college (55 percent). 



Myth tflii l^Hngual educatiim cte^ thekaming c^Engl^ and hinckis aca- 
ikmk achieviranent. A corollary myth contends that students whose first lan- 
guage is English do not need to become proficient in a second language (a 
"foreign" language) nor achieve multicultural literacy. 



irhy We 
Art' ht hinai 



Rcsomce Ccntexs Sdenoe and 
EngiiK»ing: A Natknal Modd 

Thmigh the Rcsouitc Centers 
fcK Science and &^inecrifig ftxy 
gnun, the Natbnal Sdoxr Boim- 
datnm cstab^i^Kd Rcgiooal Cemess 
in Get^gk, New Mcxko, Pueno 
Rko, and New York, ic^xrtivdy. 
Each colter is located at a univer- 
sity that has a aibstantial minority 
popularion and is designed to 
s£m$tl^ oppcmimttibs fi^ n^bor- 
ity stiKknts and faculty to piusue 
studio and careens in sdence mA 
cngimem^. Gxnmon oon^)ooent$ 
at most cmteis kichKk a pte^olkge 
piogtam that ofibs Sanmiay scbric^ 
academic for elementary and 
middic school students, siunnicf 
science imtitutcs for high school 
student, and pie- and in-scfvke 
science training for teachers; a 
regional pxc^ram that gives atca 
cdk^ &culty axKi stiKknts leseaich 
€^pp(»tunitks not milable cm thca 
campuses; and a unhfcisity o(»i^)o- 
nent, whkh piovicks q^rtunities 
for univefsity at whkh ti% center 
b located to stiicngthen ai»l esQwid 
its science and engineering {»o- 
giams. TTie success of the ReKxate 
Center coiKcpi and its comptehjn- 
sve ^q^^mi^ have been ictpgcii^ 
by kading scknoe education e3g»ts 
who reconimmd the cxpansiM erf 
this model to otho' regicms dP tl»: 
country with substanrial minority 
populations. 



Comment: The inaeasing gbbalization of the economy and sxrial experience 
snongly mandates that all Americans be able to communicate wth thcwe in 
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Other nations. It is imperative that all of us gain fluency in at least one other 
language. An educated American needs to be defined as an individual with 
strong l»sic skills, a broad set of advanced thinking itkills, and fluency in a 
second langu^. 

Recent English-Only and English Language Amendment eflbrts (already 
adopted in more than 14 states and various municipalities) run counter to the 
development of an educated nation and foster unnecessary divisivcness in a 
pluralistic society. We ^ould aim to build on the strengths of that pluraUsra. 

We support naticMial and k)cal eflbrts aimed at fostering second-language kam- 
ii)g fof aU-~or English Plus. As Sefiaf<^ Paul Sixncm has so ably aigued in address- 
ing the problem of the "tongue-tied American, ' ' the English Plus efibrt holds 
that "national interests can be b«t served when all members of our society 
have full access to cfiecti>^ opportunities to acquire English langus^ profi- 
ciency plus mastery dF a Kcond language or multiple languages." 



Myth A9: The prdbtem will go away. 

Comment: There is an inextricable connection l^tween the need to educate 
our children for the demands of the global economy and to prevent the con- 
tinued en^ion of America's economic place in the world. Equally as clear is 
the cenain decline of a society that is busy building more prisons to harbor 
those it fails to educate. 



Myth if 10: Educational success or jBiihire is within the complete control of «di 
individual and in America anybody can make it. 

Comment: In a recent study, the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund 
found that 80 percent of the Black high schcx>l graduates in Mississippi, the 
state with the highest percentage of Blsdc publk school enioUment in the nation, 
had not taken the core high school curriculum that would prepare them for 
college admission. Similarly, the National CouiKil of La Raza reports that 73 
percent of the nation's Hispanic high school $eni(»s have not takoi courses 
that prepare them to t nter college. Donald Stewart, President of the CoUcgc 
Board, addressed this myth very well: "The idea that a child who is simply 
smart or able or hard wotkbg will son^how get ^cepted to and comploe coll^ 
is a mydi. Race, economic background, and finardal ability T«m ixmd between 
a student and a college degree." Hard work needs to be supplemented by a 
sup{K)rtiw learning environment and resources. 



Other Obstacles to a Quality Education 

A minefield of other obstacles stands between our children and the educa- 
tion they need. Many of these obstacles can be eliminated by expanding or 
replicating existing succ^s^l intervention models; others can be solved by 
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creating new pn^rams. All will require a different «rt of national goals, expec- 
tations, and attitudes. 



Obstacles In School 
low e3q)cctatii»i$: Students must not only hear that ' 'all children can learn , ' ' 
they must feel that they arc truly valued and that they can achieve aoidemic 
siKccss. This includes the valuing of their culture and language and the appreci- 
ation of their individual talents, essential ingredients for he^tened self-esteem. 

Tnddng: In the first few days of school, judgments are made about children 
in the dassxoom. Some children, it is decided, arc advanced, some are aver- 
age, and K>me arc behind, and so the grouping and tracking b<^in. In most 
school systems in our nation, this decision effectively seals the child's fate, some- 
dmesfbrlife. Students das^ied as slow almost never catch up and school rapidly 
becomes a forum for failure, not an arena fw success. By the time these chil- 
dren are in middle ^ools, tracking intensifies and options begin to close. 

Minority children are more likely to be placoi in non-academic tracks becaw^ 
they do not fit the stereotypical, middle-das images our prnent educational 
system holds up as ideal (such as fluency in English, highly educated parents, 
and supportive out-of-school experiences). What many need is an enriched 
progrmi to compensate for the lack of thear a^ts. 

IfUKkquate Sdiool Finanring; Even in states with extensive tax equalization 
prc^rams to offset weak community tax bises, schools serving large numbers 
of our students often have the fewest re^niiLc^, the most crowded classrooms, 
and the lowest per-pupil expenditure ratios. It will require greater than aver- 
age resources to provide students in such schools with a quality education. 
Improving equity in financing — at the intradistrict level as well as on an inter- 
distria basis — is a necessary but insufficient condition to provide quality edu- 
cation for many minority youth. 

Too Few Minority Te^cxs: For generations, public sch(X)l teaching attracted 
the best minority graduates of our colleges and universities. With the advent 
of the civil rights movement, career opportunities for minorities have ejqjandcd 
signifKandy. Greater opportunities have opened for women who in the past 
comprised the predominant portion of the teaching workforce. As a result of 
these exparding opportunities fcx both women aiKl minorities, there is a gtowing 
scarcity of high-quality teacher candidates. Other factors aflfeaing this short- 
age include the present low pay and status of the teaching profession and the 
institution of new and controversial teacher competency examinations. 

Over the next decade, when the minority student population in schools will 
exceed the present 30 percent and will approach 50 percent in mc«t urban areas, 
minority teachers are expected to Hedine from the current 10 percent of the 
owrall teacher workforce (see Table 5) to just 5 percent. Fewer than 8 percent 
of the students in teacher preparation programs are minority, and this pool 
is likely to be cut in half by the candidates' subsequent failure to pass teacher 
competency tests required for licensing in most states. To achieve parity between 
the teaching force and the student population would require the licensing and 
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certifeatiwi of 450,000 minurity tcadicts among the 1.5 million tcachas needed 
for our schools during the next five years. Of the 700,000 new teachers who 
are cq>ected to be trained in this period, only about 35,(KX) are estimated to 
be miiK}tity. 




Table 5 

Minority Students and Teachers in Pubuc Schools 

1987 
(pecoent) 







Minority 




Public School 


Public School 




StiHknts 


Tcsdbcis 


Hi^KUiic 


9.1 


1.9 


American Indian /Alaskan Native 


0.9 


0.6 


Black 


16.2 


6.9 



Asian /I^dfic Islanders 



2.5 



0.9 



Souitc: /jiKrkan AsociatkMi of CoL'cgcs fm TcsKher EdiKration 



Overreliaoce on Testing: The debate on testing leaves many questions 
unanswered, but three points seem clear: 

(1) In keeping with the prc^nt path of educational reform, the number of 
standardized tests that students must take, from pre-kinderganen to graduate 
school, has gready increased. 

From 1985 to 1987, for ocample, the number of states requiring students to 
pass a standardized test for high school graduati(»i rose from 1 5 to 24 . Require- 
ments for readiness tests for entry into kindergaiten or jfirst grade, grade pro- 
modon ocaminaticMis, rising junic^ examinatx»is (taken by college sophomores 
before entry into the junior year), and teacher competency examinations have 
increased in the 198(te. TTie National Center for Fair and Open T«ting reports 
that testing requirements are most common in the South and in the latg^t 
urban areas where high concentrauons of minority students are found. 

(2) While many minority students score in the very highest rankings of all tests, 
the average scores for minority students arc almost always below the average 
scor» for VC^it«. 

Explanadons given for this gap include the following: some standardized tests 
contain quesdons that are culturally bia«»i, using language or references that 
arc unfamiliar to students fojfn tew-iiKome and minority l»ckgrounds; minority 
students attend the lowest-quality schools, and therefore are not as well pre- 
pared for examinations; and minority students are less (ikely to have acce» 
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to the growing number of couiscs and computer software available to affluent 
youngsters both in and out of school help prepare them for standardized tests. 
Whatever the Cjq>lanation, the impact of the differential is undeniable. 

(3) Bailuic to provide remedies for unsuccessful test petformaiKC bars the door 
to oppcHtunity for many students. 

Several examples illustrate this point: more than 25 percent of the 1989 high 
s^KxA seniors in Loui»ana failed the state 's new high school graduation exami- 
nation, and less than half of the money needed for remedial classes to help 
those students was available; a study of the impact of teacher competency test- 
ing indicates that 38 ,000 minority tesdhers were kept out of the tc^xhing ranks 
by these tests in the mid- 1980s and no opportunities for continuing education 
were readily available; and Honda's rising junior tests permitted 83 paccnt 
cjf all students who took the test in 1986 to continue with their higher educa- 
tion. The state is considering imposing higher score requirements, v^ch, if 
applied to the 1986 test-takers, would have allowed only 44 percent of stu- 
dents overall and just 18 percent of Black students and 33 percent of Hispanic 
students to stay in school. 

Whether intentional or not, standardized tests have the effect of weeding out 
minority children. Further, the growng pressure on teachers to raise test stores 
often results in ' 'teaching to the test, so that what students learn in class matches 
what will be on the standardized test at the expense of interaaive, problem- 
sdlvii^, and hands-on expenoices. Finally, siKh tests are often used inappropn- 
atcly: SAT and ACT test scores are sometimes used as the primary measure 
of student readiness for college, and xotcs on newly develof^ examinations 
have been u%d as the sole cntenon for eligibility for teacher training programs. 
We need better ways to measure the potential of our students, not to root out 
those who test poorly for whatever reason, but to identify their strengths and 
weaknesses, and develop learning programs to help them. 

Poody Prepared Teachers: The poor condition of most of our children's schools 
should make them candidates for the very best teachers, but the oppc^ite hap- 
pens. One California study ^owcd that teachers in predominandy minority 
schools were the least experienced, held the most emergency credentials, and 
were likely to be teaching out of their fields. 

Discegaid (Slanguage and Cultural Diverrity: The de-valuing of a student's 
first language and culture ail too often r^ts in the completely inappropriate 
placing of bright children in classes for the learning disablwl or in remedial 
learning groups. 

Obstacles Out of School 
What happens — or more often does not happen—inside the school is often 
reinforced by the home and community environments to which our children 
return when the school day is over. 

Poverty and hopekssness: High levels of poverty, especially in female-headed 
households, and unaaeptable levck of unemployment create significant 
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Chikiicn tcft to care for them- 
sdves after school, often refcttvd to 
:b ''laichkey'' diikittn, arc twice as 
likely to use tobaxo, oktihol, and 
nmijuana. seconding to a study 
conducted by the Univeniity of 
Smithcm QUifomia. 



obstacles in striving for high academic achievement. In some families, youth 
feci obliged to leave school to support their parents or siblings. Tlie devasta- 
tion of some urlxm families by economic dislocation, substance abuse, welfare 
regulations, and other causes has created terrible hardships for young children. 
The increasing polarization of the nauon on the basis of income has been a 
major cause of the increasing levels of racial and ethnic segregarion in commu- 
nities and the schools in tho« communities. Visions of limited opportunity 
and options must be overcome by the creation of clear and concrete examples 
that education can make a diflfcrence, as well as by economic and social poli- 
cies to combat poverty and unemployment. 

Absence of Educadonal Legacy: Low-income parents typically have less formal 
cducadon and often find it difficult or impossible to help their children navi- 
gate through school. They are less likely to challenge the system on behalf of 
il^ir children, and less able to provide a home environment that supports learn- 
ing. Studies have indicated that youth from such families lose more gtound 
academically during the summer months than do their more economically 
privileged counterparts. 

Negative Peer Ft assure: During the critical adolescent years when basic values 
are being formed, peer prc^ure plaj^ a significant role in whether youth strive 
to achieve in ahool. ¥ot example, K)me studies show that many Black young- 
sters who value education ate rejected by their peers as * 'acting White. ' ' Becau^ 
acceptance is so hard to find, its only measure for a young girl often becomes 
the ability to have a baby, and for a young boy is represented by membership 
in a gang. 

AH of these obstacles and the myths with which they are intertwined can be 
overcome. Overcoming them requires a plan grounded in concrete goals, rein- 
forced with practical proven strategies based on what we know can work, and 
supponed with the commitment of the entire society. That plan must begin 
with the imperative to radically restructure schools to give teachers and prin- 
cipals more rwources, flexibility, and responsibility for student achievement. 
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PbUcymakers, educators, and other lea^eis arc beginning to understand what 
k needed to correct these problems and to provide the United States with the 
educational system we need to compete in the worid economy. 

Of primary importance is strong Icadtrship to make Americans awaie of 
the gravity of the problem and to galvanize public support for the concencd, 
long-term actions required to addtess it. There are literally hundreds of suc- 
cessful grassroots programs to improve quality education for aU Americans, 
iiKluding the education of our children. What is l^:king is the leadership to 
create a sense of national urgency and to focus adequate resources on develop- 
ing these local models into national strat^ies that work for aU. 

The nation's education crisis is an opportunity to Kcure the national future 
for all children. It is not insurmountable. Elective leaders view it as a problem 
to be sohrcd, not one to be tolerated. 

Effective leaders also recognize that the skills of all children, including those 
of our children, cannot be developed without radical restnamuir^ of our schools. 
What must be done depends flm and foremost on making the educational 
achievement of all students the highest priority of the schools — the bench- 
mark against which all of the system's participants are judged and rewarded. 
The main focus of rKtmcturcd schools must therefore be student achievement, 
rather than ease of administration, average daily attendance, SAT scores, 
teachers' salaries, expenditures per pupil, or any of the other indicators that 
have traditionally been u^ to judge schools. 

Siraie measurable results wiU drive the learning system, considerable research 
and derxKinstration work will be r«]uired to perfect better indicators of stu- 
dent achievements. We believe that these measures should not be one- 
dimensional — they should attempt to assess students' multiple intelligeiK« 
and achievements, and do so with a variety of assessment techniques beyond 
stancUrdized test $coks. 

The most important pan of any plan to improve «)ucation for cvciybody— 
Whites as well as mincmties — must be to radically restn^ture America's sc}kx>1s. 
RestriKturing can create systems that could incotporate the lessons learned from 
the grassroots dSbrts to improve miiK>rity ediu^don ail over the ccnintiy . Rcstmc- 
tuting also is nccessaiy to demonstrate to the Ameikan people that the increased 
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Xcnnmuring in Rodi^er 

"The problem with today's 
scImwIs u tK>t that they ate iio 
bnger as good as they once were. 
The piDblem with today's schools 
is that they are precisely what they 
always were — while the world 
around them has changed so sig- 
ni&antly. 

Schools must be p .^ctmed as 
ceoteis (^inquiry? id rcflcctiwi— 
not unexamined traditimi. We 
must empha^ critical thinking 
akilk and coc^)eiatii^ learning. . . 
We must qucstimi ev«i the most 
hallowed practices and assump- 
tion; dm duldten learn best in 47- 
minuK segments, sitting passively 
in rows; that norm rcferrnced 
multiple-choke tests axe the best 
indices of student learning; that 
teaching is telling, learning is 
acnmiulating, and knowledge » 
^Kts. 

School-l^%d planning may be 
the most impomnt and promising 
agieement in tlK new oxuiact with 
the Rochester StinjuJ Board. A 
shared governance f^toccss for 
ded^»^making at the <.<ihod level, 
it oi^xmm all ms^ i^e-hoklers: 
parents, teachers, administrators, 
aiwl, in high schools, students.'" 

Adam. Urbanski, '*Thc Rochester 
Contrut: A ^tatiK Rcpwt, Educa- 
tkmdheadenhip , November. 1988 




public investments needed to dramatically improve our schools will in fact be 
translated into higher educational achievement for students. 



Understanding School Resi. ucturing 
Because of its imponance all students, especially our ^udents, and because 
it means uifferent things to difietcnt people, want to state clearly what 
we mean by "restructuring" and why it is important for us. 

Restructuring means making fundamental changes in the rules, roles, and 
rclarionships in schools. A restructured school would make student achieve- 
ment the main criterion gainst which teachers, principals, and administra- 
tors arc judged and rewarded. A rKtmctured system would decentralize deci- 
sions about how to improve learning, increasing the involvement of teachers 
and principals in policy discussions. Policymakers would establish basic out- 
come objectives but would leave decisioris about how to achieve those objec- 
tives to teacl^rs, pritKipik, parents, child devebpment prc^sssionals, and other 
inrercsted parries at the school and community levels. In addirion to outcomes 
prescribed by elected ofSdals and policymakers, restmcmred aiiools would 
be guided by professional staiKiaids based on knowledge and skills developed 
through rei^arch and experience. 

As discussed in the Camegic Task Yovx. on Teaching as a Profession's A 
Nation Fwpared, restructuring defends heavily on highly qualified profes- 
sional teachers and administrators who are held accountable for student achieve- 
ment but who have the knowled^, skills, and flodbility to diagnc^ individual 
learning needs and prescribe learning procedures. 

Restructuring: Importance for Minorities 
No proce» is more important to providing quality educarion for our stu- 
dents than school rcstmcturing. Minority concerns were la^ly ignored in the 
eariy reforms of the 1 98(^, resulting in negative outcomes for minority teachers 
and students. 

Restructuring is important to us for a number of additional reasons: 

• Although the traditional factory school mcxlel dc^ not serve very many stu- 
dents well, it ha;", been panicularly damaging to the disadvantaged— 
minorities and White — whose home backgrounds have not prepared ihcm 
as well as their more advantaged peers to fiincrion in an impersonal, 
bureaucratic school system. 

• Ttit factory model has repelled many able teachers, but the rate of decline 
has been much greater for non Whites than for Whites. The model's nega- 
tive fixtures include stultifying, even degrading, working environments; 
low pay and prof^onal status; and pocr outcomes for most students. 
Restructuring promises to attract more and better teachers by creating a more 
professional environment, higher rewards for teachers, and better outcomes 
for studirnts. 

• Minorities would benefit greatly from restmctured learning systems that 
genuinely value students by demonstrating .sensitivity to their backgrounds, 
language, values, and ways of viewing the worid anr* by assumin;? responsi- 
bility for theii learning. 
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• Rcstnicturing would result in fundamental systc^ 
5chods and te^t^ greater ficxilMlity and iiKcntiv^ to incoipot&re tli^ lessons 
of hundreds of local a/ Hfoc programs into their sysrems. We have found 
numerous individual siKxess stories, but no cxemplaiy school systems. Restiuc- 
turing would make it possible to ba^ succe^ul sy^ms. 

Why is School Restructuring Needed? 

Rcstmcturing is needed for a very basic reason: the traditional hierarchical 
fiictoty nKxkl Bobsolereand unsustainabfe. It is obsdiere because it was designed 
to meet the standardized basic skills requirements of an agricultural-industrial 
wc^d. The system still does an adequate job of turning out students w1k> are 
Uteiare. But it does not turn out very many graduates with the higher-order 
thinking skills required in a worid-dass economy, skills such as th Jbility to 
sohK complex, problems, analyze absttaa knowledge, communicate with pre- 
cision, deal with change and ambiguity, or work well with other people. 

Factoiy model schools teach students to memorize through drill and prac- 
tice rather than through the use of knowledge and skills to soKe problems, 
innovate, 9nd learn. Tlie factory model treats students as objects to be aaed 
on rather than as active participants in their own learning. The factory model 
assumes that teachers need not have higher-order thinking skills because they, 
like factory workers, only need to follow the rules imposed from above. Above 
all, the faaoty model ignores individual differences by assuming that there 
is one bst way to lann and trach. It a^umes that man^ement's responsibility 
is to undeistand what is best for the system and impose it through buieauoades 
on teachers and students. 

Any incenrive syi^tem is Sasoi on the a^umpdon that an organization will 
get what it measures arjd rewards. The faaory model measures everything and 
rewaitls nothing. As David Kearm-, chairman of Xerox, has observed: "In the 
American school system if you arc wry good nothing gcxxl hapi^ns to you, 
arid H^you are bad TK}thing 1^ happens to you. Ihe system SKtually efKXiur^^ 
mediocrity. Worse, many ot the system's incenrivo are genuinely pcrveree. 
Allocating money to sdiook for labeling childicn as learning dibbled , or alkxat- 
ir^ funds cd th^ basis of average daily attendance for a few days at the begin- 
ning of the «JiOol year encourages such labeling and provides no incentive 
to prevent dropouts. The factory model assumes as true what is known to be 
false, namely that intelligence and achievement are standardized and there- 
fore measurable by objective t&xs. 

The restructured model rehes more heavily on parricipadve processes at the 
point of learning. AccoimtaUhty in the factory school means observing the 
rulof and n^lauons; aa:ounta^^'''ty in the restructured school means improv- 
ing students' knowledge, skills, and behavior. The new school we seek wiU 
reo^nize dificrenccs in individual cxperknccs, knowledge, learning, and teach- 
ing styles. A restructured school sysrem wouid give profe^ional educators the 
flexilMhty to develop pedagogical apprraches to adapt to divei% cimmistances 
and individual students. A restructured nuxiel would stress the importano; 
of incentive related to changes in student achievement and behavior. 

The restructured model assumes complex, multiple inrelligciices and achieve- 
ments that must be assessed through observation and performance. The 



Resamxaang Prmdpks 

"Education, like private indus- 
ny, can impitnrc by rcstmcmring 
operations following some very 
ample principles. 

First, go for quality and build it 
in the flm time whenever possil:^. 

Second, reward success in 
producing quality. 

Third. «4ien a system for leal ac- 
ccHintability is in plaix, kt iAk 
pmpk on the firing line figure out 
how to get the job done, and get 
rid of as much bureaiKiacy and as 
many intervening mlcs and regu- 
lations as posaUc." 
To Secure Our Future, National 
Center on. Education and the 
Economy, 1989 



RsttiBSuring and Ai-Kidc ^ntfents 

Kenneth B. Gark and otlw na- 
ti(Mial iradets in their report to the 
Charles Stewart Mott Inundation 
recommended: 

"That the commissioners ot 
superintendents c£ education of 
each state de^^Iop reoHnmenda- 
ttons for the state bt^rd and the 
legislature on ways to ^Kilitate die 
restructuring c£ tlx «iioob to bet- 
ter meet the needi of at-risk ymith, 
and that the legislatures provide 
irjccnrivcs to local distrkts to cany 
out restructuring measures that will 
benefit the reediest stiKientsin tlK 
district." 

Amema s S^ame, America 's Htjpe. 
1988 
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An Ac^Pf Pian 
fi^ thf Edu€a4ion 
ofMiHorUits 



" , our tcadl^ do not work 
asbc^^indivkiuab. . .Thcyare 
pan df a team of six to eight 
touims. T(^thcr this team 
ics|x>mtble for the teaching and 
duration of three groups of 
iwenty-5cmi to thirty students. 

ScoqckI . . . our teadms ate 
tc^xsisibb ocH n»iely for nrsdh^ 
dheir subjcxts but for the total edu- 
catfon df tteir students, fof mak- 
ing suie that dbdr mKlems succeed, 
petscmdly axKi academkaUy. 

Thiid* the teacher teans and 
their students stay together for six 
ycai?, fiom the time the students 
alter the school in fifth grade until 
they earn tl^ir leawig ceittikate at 
the end of giade ten. 

Fourth, cRjr resK:her$ make all t}^: 
instnictk>nal deci5i<ms, including 
how cutmihim be taught, and 
aU sorts of other dccisbai as well 
. . . iThc) class schedule, deter- 
mining who will teach what and 
when, whether certain classes an 
best taught in a single period or a 
kaiger bloc of time . , . instigate 
in-sefWce training ... call social 
wMkeis when that seons ncccs- 
saty. . . 

Fifth , our stiKienis aie fba ed 
to compete against each other . . , 
we try to give ^ppon to our 
dents. they first enter the 
school, they air assigc^ to a table 
gimip of fb^ to six students, inte- 
giated by sex, ability, and ethnic 
c^gin. Inside these gmups, the 
children tutor and encourage each 
other." 

"Creating a School Gnnmunity 
... An Interview with Anne 
Ratzki,'' American Educator. 
Spring, 1988 
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icstructuird model also st^umes that there is no one b way to teach or learn; 
piofessiional educators who can adapt research and expe. ..ice-based knowledge 
to particular situations are essential. The restructured model stresses an experi- 
mental rather than a doctrinaire apprc»u:h to learning problems, and aixrpts 
that developing new approaches requires risks. 

A nKMC {xirtkii^vc system requires fewer nK>nitoi5 and bosses, but it requires 
more technical as^stancc, in-^ivice training, and l(^isncal support. The tradi- 
tional bureaucracies should therefore be transformed to provide more of these 
supportive %tviccs. 

TTm u jth is that the factory school model cannot be sustained. First, we 
are unlikely to have the resources, especially the highly qualified teachers, even 
to sustain present student-teacher ratios. Second, even if we could make the 
resources available, the outcomes of the factory system arc grossly inadequate 
for the needs <rf a more dynamic and ownpctitivc world. We spend more on 
education relative to Gross National Produtt than most other countries, but 
student achievement, especially in mathematics and science, is below that of 
our major compctiton and even below that of some developing countries. Our 
dn^ut rate is aixHit three timw as great as that of our priiKipal competitors. 
We (mnot impto^ outcomes by enlarging an ineflBcient system. 

How would a restructured system differ from the school reforms of the eariy 
1980s or the choice proposals advocated by some and being tried in a number 
of places? 

The reforms of the early 1980s were not restmcturing: they vtQK based on 
the assumption that all we needed to do was to return to "the basics" and 
tighten up the system by more mles and regulations imposed from alx)ve and 
by more standardized tests for teachers and students. These reforms merely 
supported the fectory s)«tcm's weakness*^. Indeed, since these measurw appar- 
entiy assumed a surplus of qualified teachers, they accelerated the flight from 
teaching for all, including minority teachers, by imposing more onerous bar- 
riers that had dubious validity as prediaors of teacher qualifications. As the 
National Bcmd for Professional Teaching Standards emphasizes, as^ssng teach- 
ing is a complex process vital to rcstrucmring, but unlikely to be achieved by 
standardized tests alone. 

Restructuring and Choice 
Some proponents of greater choice in the selection of schools for parents 
and students believe that choice alone will cause schools to restmctured. 
We believe this to unlikely because this propel puts the cart before the 
horse. Schools must be restmctured before students can have a choice. Choice 
could be jMrt of a restructuring process, but choice alone is unlikely to do much 
to cau« restructuring. Choke systems are even more exj^nsive than the fiactory 
model, mainly bet^use of high transportation, information, and administra- 
tion costs. Ci:K}kc is unlikely to provide suflScicnt incentives for schools co rcstmc- 
rure. In particular, there ire likely to be few incentive for parents to move 
their chil Hren from wealthy to poorer school districts. Choice advocates assume, 
moreover, that schools have the resources and flexibility to rcstmcture. How- 
ever, the experience in Minnesota, the first statewide choice system, suggwts 
that demc^raphic, economic, and political realities might deny schools the 
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EJuiJtitiH That ]i"orks: 

necessary resoiutes to rmniaurc even when school authoriti^ arc strongly H RtHTuctunna, Amemm 

motivated to do so. Once a system's resources start eroding, choice ccHild cause H ^^''^'^ 
a flight from the schools and the schools might have no way to halt the process. H 
Choice systems compound adverse consequoices for minorities &>m low- I 
income families if they cause a flight by more affluent people iiom the dis- I 
iricts where they are concentrated or limit options of students with limited I 
English profidency or students pexcdved as having a de&iency . Choice is likely 
to be ciRidsed mainly by higher-ina>me {mrents have the tu^ 
to acquire the necessary information to make choices among schools. Systems 
diould be restmcturcd, therefore, to make every school a school of dioice. 

The Omebl Moim. 
The social and cultural discontinuity between traditional schools and our 
childiai tends to {»odiKealicimk»i and fiiilure. Instead of attempting to under- 
stand this social dkontinuity , tcacteis and adminBtiatws often bkme minority 
children and their parents for the students' inability to meet the schools' 
bdiavioral or academic expectations. Unable to achieve in school, our chil- 
dren begin to sec academic success as unattainable, and so they protect thcm- 
seWes by deciding school is unimpo«am. Many seek a saise of adequacy, belong- 
ing, and sclf-afiSimation in ncm-mainstream grcHjps that do not value arademk 
achiemnent. 

One of the best examples of how restmcturing can improve student jKirfor- 
mance is su^sted byjamcs Comer's work in New Haven, Connecticut. Begin- 
ning in 1968, Comer and his colleagues at the Yale Child Study Center dcvel- 
qpcd a model that greatly improved the peiformaixe of two schools with the 
lowest achievement and worst attendance records of New Haven's 33 schools. 
The combined enrollment of these two schools was 99 percent Black; 70 per- 
cent of the children's families were welfare recipients. 

Fifteen years later, the sodo-^nomic makeup of the schools was ui^hanged 
but the academic performance of the two schools had surpassed the national 
average, they tanked third and fifth in the city in composite fourth grade t<st 
scores, and both had superior attendance rcconds. Comer reported in ' 9?? that 

re had been no serious behavior probl*^ in cither school for more than 
a decade. 

A follow-up study tracked 24 students through three ycsas in a Comer scktol 
and compared them with a control group who spent the same period in another 
New Haven school. The Comer school students were more than a year ahead 
in reading and mathematics. The success of the New Haven schools caused 
Comer's model to be adopted in more than 50 schools around the country 
by 1988. 

What Sttxounted for these achievements.^ Comer's answer seems simple: these 
sc1kx)1s paid attentbn to child devcbpment and establi^d a l^sic participatoiy 
school management system in which the prirdpals shared power with parents, 
teachers, and professional suppon staff. To a very significant degree, Comer's 
succns camt about becau% he created process^ and stmctures that changed 
attttudes, incentive structures, and behavior. One of the mo't important 
attitudinal changes was to convirKC teachers, parents and school adrninistra- 
tois and the students themselves, that with proper attitudes and hard work 
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these students couid Icam as much as anybody. 

Comer and his colleagues adapted child de^k^ment and behavioral science 
n^arch to the New Haven schools. This research dcmonstiates that children 
'whose £unily and social development xnatch the schoors maiosttcam values 
can adjust to the school's requirements much better than children 6om poor 
families, viho are less likely to have the social skills needed to cope with that 
environment. The mkmatch between home and school environments impedes 
learning. Comer explains: 

. . . lack of development or development diat is at odds with the 
maimtrcam occurs disproportionately often among children £rom 
minority groups that have had the most traumatic csq^enccs in 
this society : Nati\« Anglicans, His{»nics, aixi Blacks. The tcligiois, 
political, economic, and social instimtions that had organized and 
stabilized their communities have sifted severe discontinuity and 
destruction. Furthomore, these grou{» haw been cscdudcd ^m 
educational, economic, and pditical importunity. 

Realizing that change had to come from within the school and could not 
be mandated from outside as the iBsutory model assume, Comer and his col- 
leagues organized a governance Jind managonent ream in each school, led 
by the principal and made up of elected parents and teachers, mental health 
specialists, and representauves from the nonprofessional support staff. These 
teams recognized the authority of the princif^, but the principals could not 
make decisions indtlKHit a>nsidering the coiKrons of other mcmbcis of the team. 

The teams also decided to concentrate on ptoblem-sohong, not blame-fixing, 
and to make ded»ot» by a>n%n$us rather than by formal votes. This consensus 
process gave each member a sena of participauon and ownership of the deci- 
sions and avoided the tendency to polarize members between ' 'winners' ' and 
"losers." Consensus-building cascA communicadcMis Ixrtween parents and 
school staff, jBicilitated joint di^rusions to soh^ students' problems, and gave 
t^d^ and prit^ipals oqxnrt professional help in dealing with stu<^.ent behavior 
problems they were not trained ro address. This consensus mechanism had 
the added advantage of giving the schools the flexibility to correct problems 
and ii prove the sj-stem as it evolved. 

This self-correcting developmental proct^ made it po^ble to establish the 
School Development Program, as Comer's model has come to be called, and 
to discover that the key ingredients for success were the governance team , the 
mental health group, and parental involvement. Most important, ' 'With each 
intervention the [school] staff became increasingly ^nsitivc to the concerns 
of developing children and to the fact that behavior problems result mainly 
from unmet needs rather than from willful l»dn«s — and that actions can be 
taken to meet these needs." 
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School-Unked Services 
Hie needs of students also can be ^rvcd by school-linked comprehensive 
social welfare, health, and other delivery syaems. Under present administrative 
arrangements, the delivery of health and counseling services is based on the 
bureaucratic assumption that there is one best way to deliver services to clients, 
lli^ systems are too often more concerned about professional boundaries and 
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values and the case of delivering services dwn m effectively meeting human 
needs. Th«e bureaucratic stmctujres are grossly inadequate jfor the complex 
problems confronting today's young people, especially minority students. 

Schod-linkcd comprehensive service systems can overcome these problems, 
more ^fcctively meet needs, and thereby improve student achievement. These 
sciKx>l-link€d systems take a variety of fiarms, but to be effccrive they seem 
to require several basic features, indudii^ shared governance among the schools 
and various service delivery systems, a fkxiblc menu services, collaborarivc 
funding, and reducing referrals to service agencies in order to concentrate on 
developing sustained relarionships with students and their families. This model 
provides the flexibility for staflfe to move across agency lines in order to meet 
their clients' needs. 

With few Qcceptions, school-linked ^rvicc delivery systems have been devel- 
oped too rcccndy to permit the kind of review afforded by G)ma's School 
Development Prc^ram. However, the anecdotal evidence with respect to the 
impact of these systems on academic achievement, delinquent behavior, and 
the prevention of problem behaviors is generally ix)sitive. 

Other REsmucruRiNG AcnvmES 

Where is restructuring going on? There are hundreds of examples of restruc- 
turing in local sc1kx>1s, but only a few in school districts and sta^. Some schools, 
like those in New Haven, have been restmcturcd, but we have found iwrcstmc- 
tured school districts, though several are in the early stages of this process. Over- 
all, probably no more than 1 ro 2 percent of the nation's schools are involved 
in some kind of restructuring, but a number of models arc emerging. Among 
the most vradcly publicized of these are in Dade G)unty , Horida and Rochester, 
New York. These efforts wre partly due to the demonstrated dilutes of the 
traditional models, parriy due ro a perception that the eariy school reforms 
to strengthen the fecrory model were counterproductive, and partly ro the pub- 
lication of A Nation Prepared. 

Tlie Miami-Dade model, which began with 33 schools (of 279) in the 1987-88 
school year and expanded ro more than 80 by 1989, is a joint cffbn between 
the union and the school board. This project solkits propc^ils from, and enters 
inro contracts with, schools; it encour^cs school-based management, Aared 
dcdaion making, profcssbnal teacher development, and an experimental 
approach. 

Other restructuring projects being tried around the country include ( 1 ) several 
school-based management projects sponsored by the National Education 
Association in 37 districts in 17 states; (2) the Coalition of Essential Schools 
in over 50 districts using the basic principles set forth in Theodore Sizer's 
Homx 'j Compromise, ¥^iich stress flexibility for teachers » teach and students 
to leam in their own ways, concentrating on essential subjects and learning 
by ^m^y and (3) a project joindy sponsored by the Education Commission 
of the States and the Coalition for Essential Schools ro reexamine the policy 
and regulation stmctures in five states (Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, New 
Mexico, and Rhode Island). 
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How Wnx Restructuring Spread? 
Such an e£R>n must establish dear goals for the achievement of all students, 
reward success in meeting those goals, and give teachers and principals the 
utmcst flexibility to i^pond to classroom and building-level condidons in the 
most creative ways. Beyond these essential featmes, no template can be imposed 
on local restructuring; the best way to encourage it lies in accelerating demon- 
stra;ions and eiq^eriments ala*ady underway, understanding that time and 
patience will be required as we Icam more about what worb best under which 
conditions. Above all, we must be prepared to accept the inevitable foilurcs 
along with the successes and be prcpaicd to Icam fiom each. As patterns cmcigc, 
they can be emulated and incorporated into a much more diverse, decentral- 
ized educational ^em that promises to be &r more responsive to the diverse 
population of the United States than the standardized mass production model 
now in place. 




The Action Plan 



Tbe success of ibis Action Plan requires that it be 
carried out in partnerships betu^en a variety of agen- 
cies: federaij state, tmd local governments, Ufe private 
sector, and local communities. Most importantly, 
minority and nonminority Americans must work 
together. The Plan is therefore written using the col- 
lective voices of aU Americans, 

Guidelines 

Hic Action Plan wc propose pnxrcds faxn guidelines to recommended strate- 
gics. Hiat is, we believe certain overarching ^ues must connea minority chil- 
dren, schools, and communities to the nadon's common future. The guide- 
lines below oflfcr a renewed vision of America in which all children, minority 
and nonminority, can parudf^te. 

Intcrvoiecady. Whatever intervention steps are taken, they must begin early, 
Eariy intervention in nutrition, parent education, day care, and pre-school edu- 
carion is cf scntial; it has lasting impact and is cost-effective. 

RestriKture the entire educadonal system. We believe that the education of 
inifHHity youth requires that the tmicm's entire ediKatitmal entaprisc be restnur- 
tuied vo aaxxnpHiAi the foUowing objectives: ( 1 ) promore rather than disonuage 
the education of minority students, (2) prepare these students to make the 
ttansitbn from the «Jiools to higher education or the world of work, and (3) 
help them succeed, whichever option they choose. The achievement vf -hcsc 
objectives will require that America's schools be radically transformed. 

Create an enviim) jnent for success. Prepare minority children for academic suc- 
cess and expect them to achieve it. Schools and colleges must be recognized 
and rewarded for their success in educating minority children and youth. Every 
child is entided to at least one adult who believes in his or her potential and 
helps the child reach that potential. 

Support what ^i^^. Numerous programs exist in local districts that have suc- 
cc^Rilly solved di£E[cult pmblems for minority youth. Other programs along 
the pipeime work and should be expanded. 

Re^KCt and value the culture of the dbild in scImx)!. The educational system 
must tespm the diverrity of all students, including thi from "different" 



"Chie half of what a human 
being leams from birth to 17 is 
kamcd before ti« age of four. Tlais 
[the education] of the child begins 
in the home with the jnuent. For 
any child , the fira and moa impor- 
tant teacher is hB/hcr principal 
caietaker—his/her latent. Many 
parents sunply don't kfK>w how to 
go about teaching their children, 
or feel that they can make a differ- 
ence, having failed within the sys- 
tem thcmscKcs. By understanding 
imd accepting the loics as primary 
ceachcn of their children in a wxy 
active way, patents have higher 
aspiration levels and a new sense of 
}K)pefuIness. They are motivated to 
change the course erf" events fi» 
thcn^lvcs and the destiny of their 
children." 

Mercedes Perez dc Colon, 
AVANCX, QEM Project Hearings, 
San Antonio. April, 1988 
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EJucjUtoK That II' un^c 
An Actton Plan 

for tht Educatiim 
of Mmoritiei 



"Wc need to rethink ai^ dml- 
kx^ die bask sKsumptions on ixnv 
we »idiess the educxtional needs 

naimxity nudents in higher edu- 
catKHi and in denientaty and see- 
CMicbiy schools, or we will all con- 
tinue in the same rat. We can't 
dbuige unless we b^in to have a 
di6R»ent vision, and a different 
process and goal of what we plan 
to do. [T]hc challenge is one of 
developing educational policy that 
addresKS the issue of equity, and 
needs of an iixieasingly diverse 
population." 

Max Castillo, President, San 
Anumio College. QEM Project 
Hearings, San Antonio, April, 
1988 



Madionatics ami Science 
in the Commimity 

To impmvc mathcinatics and 
science skills anriong raitxmty youth, 
tiw Linkages Projert of the Ameri- 
can Association icx the Advat}ce- 
nmu of ScicfKe h^ ckvcJqped pn> 
grams with numerous omununity- 
based Mganizations. One projea 
involves coordinating the educa- 
tional <Hitieach ef&ns of 3^ Black 
dnuches to students from pre- 
school to high sdwol. Anwher 
tecent project is the de%Tlopn)ent 
of Community Computer Certcis, 
a network of 38 oorqxtofit oigani&i- 
tk)ns cstaHshed with assstance 
of tlK A{^ Computer Company. 
At each center, computer learning 
programs in mathonatics are tar- 
geu»l at youth in middle schools. 
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cultural and language backgrounds. Schools must also make use of pedagogical 
strategics that have proved most effective with minority students, and apply 
such techniques more broadly. 

Strengthen existing bonds and focge new linkages among all doubts <^ db« 
education system that serve minodtystiKknts. This shoddocojib^ 
and schools, between pre-schook and kindergartens, between middle and senior 
high schools, between schools and adult education, schook and colleges, 
between two- and four-year instimd(Mi», and between undergraduate and gtsdu- 
ate institudons. Wc must not continue to tolerate gaps in the system for too 
much talent is being lost. 

Create ocMitnKUtkMial and life-kmg Ibuning ofjpcmunitks ifor miiKifity ywith . 
Hie ' 'summer toss' ' phenomenon aggravates the academic achievement prob- 
lems of low-income students. In fea, some have estimated that as much as 
80 |Krrcent of the di£krcnce bctw«i advantaged and di^dvantaged children 
in learning occurs during the summer. We must provide more after-school, 
summer, and apprentkcship opportunities; provide o{^rmnitks for continual 
reentry into the educational system; and create new models that encourage 
school professionals to deal effectively with students' physical and emotional 
needs, both at school and at home. 

Create incentives that wiU make the best teadbteis availaUe to those who need 
them the mo«. We cm no longer tolerate a ^tuation in which the least 
experienced educators are assigned to schools where the students need the best 
teaching, while the best-prepared serve in prcdominandy middle-class com- 
munities. Wc must put in place incentives that remedy this situation. 

Cbwdinate existing intmentkm im)giam$ strengthening die bo 
the sdKx>ls and c^er service cklimy systmns in low-iiu»nie communities 
thimigh irapkmentation of schocd-b^d setvkes. Health care, literacy pro- 
grams, day care, employment training, and other social services for children 
and their femilies continue to operate in relative isolation from the schools. 
Traditionally, schools arc involved in children's lives about six hours a day, 
nine months a year. Yet, many minority children and their families fece prob- 
lems at home that impede the educational achievement of the children and 
the employability of their {^rents. Community schools must ^rve to coordinate 
the social , health, and vocational setvkes that children and femilies need. One 
approach is to view campuses as community schools, open not just from 8 to 
3, but alK) in the late afternoon for chii^ -n of working parent and in the 
evenings for parent education and commi : ^ty events. Many successful projects 
such as Harlem's Public School 208 demonstrate that schools can become com- 
munity centers that improve educational opportunities for children and fiami- 
li« from low-income communities. 

Revitalize the tCKlitk>nal £uth in minority oonmnmitics and ^milxes in the 
power df education to sKhance minmity childien. Community institutions and 
informal nctworb that once served as safety nets for urban children have 
weakened considerably over the last two decades. Minority leaders must work 
to rebuild these networks, particularly in the schools, and especially in those 
areas devastated by poverty, substance abuse, and crime. A declining feith in 
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cdwration as a {»thway to advancement has critically undennincd efibrts for 
pc^tivc change. The one sure way to increase the value of education in the 
eyes minority children is to show that it woiks and that education can reap 
lewaids commensurate with efibrt and performance. Minority youth need 
greater cxposuie to role models who have persisted in school, have launched 
success cateets, and have seen their incomes rise steadily. They must know 
that education has been the foundation of the expansion of the minority mid- 
die class since the 196Qs. 

In particular, we must ensure that positive values are modeled for children. 
Quldien in poverty are easy victinu of thc«e who urge them to live for the 
present and ignore the value of education as a sustaining power for their lives. 

Vision 

IBascd on the% guidelii^, we envision a natbn moving fofwaid on denx)cratic 
principles of opportunity and access. Minorities will contribute as decision- 
makers and leaders at all levels of society, and will be counted among the best 
lawyers, Inianess exeaitives, elected officials, sduxA ptinci;mb, university presi- 
dents, sdendsts, and engineers. Today's minority diUdren will be productive 
monbos of tomonow's society. All citizens wiU prcKf^r from the gic/wing skills 
of the American workforce, abk to adapt to arKi improve upon the tapid chan^ 
in technology in the workplace. 

Th^ change will occur because aU minority children will have had acc^ 
to a quality education throughout their lives. By the time they graduate from 
high school, diey will be well-gmunded in biology, chemistry, phydcs, 
mathematics, and English; they will ]x fluent in English and at least one other 
language; and they will have strong writing, analytical, problem-solving, and 
computer skills. 

Educational achievwnents will be due in no small pan to improvements in 
Khools, as well as to their access to an array of after-^ool and vi^kend pro- 
grams. But {^liiaps most impt <rtant to their succei^ will be the increased value 
placed by fluents on learning and achie^ment. Acxxss to a quality education 
will fostet a love of learning in families and will help pave the way for aca- 
demic success. 

Students entering higher education wiU have devebped skill and comfort 
in taking tests that are used for dia^umic purp(»cs. During their pre-college 
years, they will have had repeated experiences with new methods of testing 
that not only asse^ their kiumledge and understanding of specific academic 
concepts, but also evaluate their writing and rea^ning skills, their leadership 
and entrepreneurial promise, and their other special talents. 

These college students will be xairc in the knowledge and appreciation of 
dieir own heritage, which they will have acquired both at home and in the 
classnx>m. They will be confident of their abil .y to contribute to academic 
discussbns, and they will imt hesitate to ask quesdons of their professors. Their 
self-es^cm will be high and evident through the kadership posiuons they hold 
in student organizations and in their living groups. As in high school, they 
will receive their educarion &om well-ttained and cnthusiasuc minority and 
nonminority teachers who have high expectarions of all students and who are 
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Investing in lA's Best 

Despite evidence that unsuper- 
vised childtcn ate vulnetable to 
drugs and gangs, few dtics have 
nuudmUed the lesoumss needed u> 
oficr quality afcer-school services to 
bw-mccnne youth. In Lcs Angcks. 
witii an e^imated 100,000 diiUtm 
left on their own after school each 
day, a f^rtneiship between tlw 
public and private sectots oxm 
brings needed after-schocd care to 
elcmcntaiy $clx)ol students in Los 
Angeles. 

LA's Best— Better Educated Stu- 
dents for Tomorrow — provides 
3,000 students at 13 eicmcntaiy 
sdxxJs with educatitHi, emkhmoit, 
recreation, nutrititHi. and self- 
CKcem progians aftem^ukr sdxxd 
hours. 

Patticipating schools ofJer after- 
school seivkes from 2:00 until 6:00 
p.m. , »x{»nmodatii% the needs of 
bw-iiMtirte woddng patents whife 
boosting the ^demic and social 
dewJopmcnt oi students. Enrich- 
ment activities incluck a h(mM7W(»k 
lab pioviding tutoring, a library 
prc^tam in reading and omiputcr 
^ils. and science, music, an, and 
theater piograms. Students also 
enjoy trcreational acrivitks. LA's 
Best pjTograms aic staffed by prafcs- 
sionals with the aid of vohinteeis, 
itKluding older students atui com- 
munity membeB. 

What is unusual about the pro- 
gram is the souoe of public funds: 
a $2 milUon grant from the Com- 
munity Redevelopment Agency, 
using funds generated fn^n ixm- 
mefcial development. Publk funds 
hasc been aippinnentt '>y private 
contributions. 
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Education That If 'urh: 
An Action Hiv 
far the Edncjiivn 
ofMinori/tei 



"There arc sliockingly few mi- 
nority facility in this cxnintry to 
serve as models for both minority 
and ma}<»ity students." 

Bcimid Haiicston, President. Gty 
CoUcgeofNY, QEM Projca Hear, 
ings. New York. Fcbmary, 1988 




supportive of their career aspirations in science, literature, the arts, and in 
education. Hicsc students will find living and ieaming environments that arc 
aippordvc and friendly, and a climate in which racist, sexist, and other dis- 
paraging attitudes are not tolerated. 

One of the most important aspects of this learning environment is that it 
will avoid cixly tracking and other practices that ultimately limit the intellec- 
tual choices available to minorities at a very early age. A world-da^ school sys- 
tem keeps the options open for students at every stage in the learning cycle. 

These students of the future will find it difficult to im^ine the mtM 
prejudice, crime, and violence thdr parents and grandparents feared diey might 
inliciit. Their futures will be bright, for they wiU be disciplined , hard-working , 
and eager to learn. They will feel confident that they will be judged on the 
quality of their work — and not on their skin color or background. 

Hiis vision can be real if America acts. It will not be easy to attam, but it 
is within reach. It must stem from an equitable and accessible educational sys- 
tem vid from the improved social and economic polici^ resulting from a bet- 
ter educated populsKre. It must build upon successful pn^rams already in place, 
ufK>n other initiatives already on the drawing boatd, and upon ideas not yet 
imagined. But m<»t «^tial, it require a strong consensus within minority 
and nonminority communities that quality education for minorities is critical 
to America's continuing prwperity and international leadership. 

Recommended Strategies For Achieving 
Quality Education For MBsroRmES 

By the year 20(X), we believe it is possible to haw in place an educational 
system that will deliver quality education to minority youth. Such a system 
can be achieved if we act now, if we reallocate some wasting resources as well 
as invest new money now, and if we coalesce around a set of national goals 
for the education of minoriti« now. 

Fundamental to bringing about the changes we advocate are the total rcstiuc- 
turing of schools and the marshalling of energy and resources of various oigani- 
zations, agencies, and communitiei toward the provision of quality education 
for minorities. 

Within the framework of restructured schools, we present a set of six national 
go»k and strategics for achieving eadi of them, and we provide summaiy descrip- 
tions of the roles of various institutions and individuals in carrying out these 
strategies and bringing about lasting change. We end with estimates of costs 
for implementing various stfincgiw recommended in our Plan. 

Goal l 

Ensure that minority students start school prepared to leam. 

Accomplishing Goal i: 
Recommended Strategies for Pre-school Years 

• Inocasepartkipatkm in the Women, In&nts, and Childrm 
so that by 1995 all the eligible participants are provided suf^rt. 
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• IXmbte die paitidpatifMi in chikl nutridim {nograms. 

• Inacase fbdssi and state fonding (or cfaiM caie pn^rams to cover a 100 
peicent portk^tion rate o£ pre-sclKxylets with moti^ on wel£ue or for 
woddng mothcts whose income is 150 pefcent of the poverty line. 

• IncxeiHHC enioUn^t in Head Start iixxonentafly over the ne« fiw 
cover 100 per-xnt of the eligible pqniJatkm by 1995. 

• Invest in new ^f^KOKJies to easing and strengthoung the home-to-^ 
txansitk>n. 

DISCUSSION: PRE-SCHOOL YEARS 
The gap that producci; fewer miiwnty graduates from high schools, colleges, 
and graduate schools often begins before birth, with poorly nourished mothers 
who lack medkal care. Some pie-»:hool children do not receive tl^ attention 
and htimulattcm tl^ need as a fmindatbn for intellectual curiosity and (kvcbp- 
mcnt. The Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, In£uits and Qiil- 
drcn (WIC), a federal program that address this problem, ccms only $118 
for each fiill-wcight baby bom at term, but currently reaches only half of those 
eligible. 

Compelling evidence indicates that youngsters with the benefit of compre- 
hensi^ pre-school service are much more likely than their peers to pCKist 
through high school graduation. Detailed siuchcs of the Eariy Trainii^ Project, 
the Perry Pre-school Project, and other programs show that children enrolled 
in quality pre-school programs are more likely to complete high school, anend 
coU^e, and hold a job, and are ic^ likely to be on public assistance. 

Howewr, poor children are less likely to be enrolled in such programs: in 
19^, according to the Qiildren's I>fense Fund, fewer than 40 peicent of four- 
year-olds from families with incomes below $10,0(X) annually were enrolled 
in pre-school, while two-thirds of four-year-olds firDm families with incomes 
abow $35,000 were in pre-school. Head Stan is a federal prc^ram that pro- 
\ides such pre-school opportuniues to three- and four-year-old low-income chil- 
dren. D(^ite the national consensus on the imponance of Head Start, cur- 
rnit fimding is only adequate to support about one-third of the children eligible 
for its Krvices. We seem to lack the national will to do what is cleariy in the 
children's or the country's best interest. 

Of critkal impwtaiKe is the involvement erf {Kuents in the education t)f their 
children and the assurance that the interests of children arc central to the azhool's 
a^nda. To help %cure a sm(X)th home-to-Khooi transition, and to proWde 
on-site advocates for the interrats of childicn, we endorw? the recommenda- 
uon of the National Association of State Boards of Education for a "restmc- 
tured appr(»ch to a:hooling" for four- to eight-year olds (pre-K to grade 2). 
We support their call for the creation of sj^ial units within schools to serve 
these children and their |»rents. Hiese units would ensure that practices and 
actrvines in school arc appropriate for young children and would acuvely work 
with parents during these cndcal years in their children's development. 



Goal 2 

Emure that the academic achievement of minority yotuh is at a level 
that will enable them, upon graduation from high school, to enter 
the workforce or college fully prepared to he successful and not in 
need of remediation. 

AccoMPusHiNG Goal 2: 

RECX>MME^3DED STRATEGIES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL YEARS 

• Etimiiisite abiUty gvoujMiig and age-gmding in the dementaty gndes. 

• Est^td^ ekm^tary cats compet^ide!, iiKiuding comiNiter litoisK^. 

• Increase funding of Chapter I programs so that by 1995 all eligible children 
are covered. 

• Provide access to quality health education by the third grade. 

• Actively promote and support the learning of at least two languages by each 
child. 

• Enlist the cooperation of the media, particularly commercial television and 
its advertisers, in efiforts to ensure that after school programming is educa- 
tional and intellectually stimulating. 

• Extend the school cby and year to minimize summer loss and maximize 
exposure to mathematics and science. 

DISCUSSION: Elementary School Years 
Many alert and curious minority youngsters arrive in kindergarten eager to 
learn, yet are channelled into school stmctuics that sap their curiosity and numb 
their minds. By third grade, they begin to fell behind and may be at a grave 
disadvantage educationally before they leave elementary school. 

Eliminate ability grouping and aggrading in the elementary grades. The deci- 
sion about how to cnaJc a new student rarely takts more than a week; the damage 
lasts a lii^mmc. SchodI hcmds ^ould require principals and teachers to address 
difiFcrenual rates of pre{»rauon for learning by ^ch techniques as flexible pacing 
and cooperative learning, not by segregating students according to the utificial 
criteria of precoiKcived expectaticHis and often suspect te^. Equally impor- 
tant, we believe that rc^ctiuvd elementary sdHX>ls slKnild scan fsom tlv? ptqpo- 
sirion that age-grading is enurely inappropriate in the early years of schooling. 
We arc convinced that student progress should be governed by skill-grading, 
a system under which midcnt mastety of specific skills, or combinadon of skills, 
would permit them to advance. This approach lends ii»rlf parucularly well to 
cooperative learning and team teaching. 

Esi^Uish doiKiitaiy omc coaipeteades. Every state should develop criteria for 
core competencies for all elementary school children in basic skills (reading, 
computing, and communicating) and higher-order cc^nirive skills (^alysis, 
synthesis, evaluauon, and problem framii^). The state should mandate that 
kxral boards incoipotatc these criteria into grade school curriculum development. 



promotion standards, and school evaluations. 

Increase funding of Chapter I programs so that by 1995 all eligible children 
sue covtied. Ptogtanos established under Chapter I of the Elementaiy and Secon> 
daty Education Act, which provides federal funding to schools with laigc num- 
bers of low-ifKtMne and minority students, repeatedly have demon^tcd efiec- 
tivencss in raising achievement levels of such youngsters. Gains in reading and 
mathematics of up to 12 months in the 8-month Khool year are common. 
Unfbitunately, only about 40 percent of children eligible for Chapter I services 
now receive them and funding is rarely sufiRcient at the local level to provide 
summer enrichment programming to cover the period when many minority 
youf^sters lose the ground they gain during the rqgular schod year. We endor% 
the ptDp(^dls of the Nauonal Center on Educarion and the Economy to allow 
greater flexibility in the use of Chapter I funds by schools, iticluding the strong 
caveat that such flexibility must be ^xompanied by statKiards of ^xouni^bility 
based upon the performance of minority students. 

Provide access to quality health educarion by the third grade. Minority youth 
in parricular need early and realiimc health educarion because of the health 
risks oftsn fcnmd in urban or low-iiKcmic ateu. Healdi education in the elemen- 
tary years should focus on regular excrci^, basic safety, l^sic nutririon and 
hygiene, and on introducing children to the dangers of dmg and alcohol abuse. 

Acdvdy promote and support the learning of at least two langtKiges by each 
diild. Fofcign langus^ ^ould be introduced to English-speaking children 
as early as the third grade, and we believe that every child should be proficient 
in at least two langu*^. In srhoob with students (torn more than one lan- 
guage background, bilingual parents and community members should be used 
as teachers' a^stants. 

Enlist the cooperation of the media, {^rtkuiarly commercbl television and 
its ^vmiseis, in cfibrts to ensure that after -sdmol programming is educational 
and intellectually stimulating. During the two-hour slot after school (3:00 to 
3:00 p.m. ), stations should be strongly urged to air such programs as Reading 
Rainbow, Sesame Street, 3-2-1 Contact, and Squ^ One to reinforce and 
supplement classroom instrucrion as well as provide a much needed alterna- 
tive to unsupervi^ play. Stations might also use that time j^riod for tele- 
vised homework assistance or foreign language study. 

Extend the scbod day and year to niiniinize sunuiKT loss ami nmimi:» ei^^ 
to mathematics and science. The eviderKe seems cicar that many minority youth 
begin to fall behind by the third or fourth grade due to the cumularive effect 
c^low crpectations, inadequate prejmatkm at hc»ne, language or cultural differ- 
rr xs, and, most notably, siunmer learning Ic^es. We ptv^pose an 1 1-month 
school year for all children , but es{^ally minority children, at least every three 
years, to enable students stay cm grade kwl and pursue their learning interests. 
We fiirther recormncrd that a k»ig« sdKX>l day of at least 1 . 3 hou^ 
to provide reinforcir^ experieixes to students and to ease the burden on working 
{ments and single-parent famili«. After the completion of "rc^lar' ' classes, 
we must make supervised and enriching activities available to liiinority youth, 
staffed through the use of parents, community and business organizations, 



The Higher Education 
Intfonnation Center 

"Higher education is within 
your teach." That is the message 
of the Higher EducatitM^ Informa- 
tion Center, helping ycMing peqpk 
in Massachusetts oveicome the 
infoimation \mmt that so often 
stands between them and their col- 
lege dreams. 

Many urtnn ymingsters lack 
access to the knowledge they need 
about what cchitsk th^ nr^ust taia; 
to be prejMjed for allege, wim 
they must do to apply ami be vA- 
mittcd to college, ot even whit 
their college options mij^t be. 

Visiiots to the Center haw access 
to counsebis, » well as coU^ 
videos and computerized college 
databases. Students receive help in 
selecting colleges and caiecrs, and 
get assistance in identifying sduiccs 
of finamial aid and fUUng mit 
forms Staff have devdoped the 
Boswn Youth Outteach and State- 
wide y«ith EdiKational Awareness 
programs. The Center also sponsMs 
a toil-free telephone h(xliiw pro- 
viding career, educational, and 
flnarurial aid information. 
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and business c»ganizauons, and volunteers, and also through the use of minority 
paraprofiErssionals trained by schools and patterned after the wpericnce of the 
Head Stan Progranm in employing low-income mothers as aides. Reduced 
summer vacation plans and lack of air conditioning should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of an extended school year nor should unfounded worries 
about "more of the same' ' prevent providing enriching hands-on experiences 
and extra<urricular aaivitics through an extended day. 



AccoMPUSHiNG Goal 2: 
Recommended Stratojies i-or The Middle Years 

• Create small kaming omimunities. 

• Sta£f mkldie sdux^ with t^chcfs and administrators who are experts in 
adolesceat devdoj»nent. 

• Reengage &milks and the community with the middle schools in the cdu- 
catioii of young suii^esceiits. 

• Stimubte and fwurish pontive values. 

• ImpleuMnt the science cutnculum reforms icconun^ckd by the National 
Sdence Tcad^ Assoctatton and The Human Biology Project beginning 
at l^st by giack 7, as weU as the reconamendatiom of Project 2061 and tl»; 
curriculum standards in mathematks advocated by the Nadonal Council 
of Teachers Mathematks for K~12. 

• Mjb: college aiKicaie»c^{Kionslmowo to chikirenb^inning in the 
school yesus. 

• Extend the Tatent Search component die TRIO Programs to the middfe 
years. 

• Promote schools-within-xhools, care» academies, and alternative prepara- 
tory academies. 



Discussion: The Middle Yi-ars 
We must create middle schools that allow 1 2-to- 1 5 year-olds to use the period 
of adolescence as a staging area for intcll^tual and social mamrarion. As the 
Carnegie Council for Adolescent EJeveltqjmait made dear in its repon. Turning 
Points, the long-neglected middle school years arc of immense importance to 
all youth, but especially so to minority youngsters. In the smaller, restructured 
schools recommended by the Qnincil, minority students would haw the oppor- 
tunity to establish key relauonships with teachers and other adults who can 
help the youngsters foster belief in their own poienrial as well as in the value 
of educarion itself. Of particular importance to minority youth arc recommen- 
dations regarding restmcturing, staffing, and family participauon in schools. 

Create small learning communities. It is (^ntiaJ to create learning environ- 
ments that encourage intellatual growth and personal maturation in an 
atmosphere of respca for peers and adults. Schools- within-schools. teacher- 
student ' 'families" bound together through several grades, c(X)pcrative learn- 
ing, i^r tutoring, and the elimination of tracking ail provide a structure of 
stability neces^uy to adolescents. 

Staff mkkife sdboob with tcadbcn ami adminimtois who are esqiem 



development. Middle school students are not tallef versions of elementaiy chil- 
dren or shoncT veisions of higli school students . They sue a distina population 
with their own char^rteiistks and nei^. We uige the National Bnaxd for Pnrfb- 
sbnal Teaching Standards to develop a national model for teacher certifkaiKHi 
in the middle schools. Such a model can serve as a guide to strengthm the 
prct^tion of middle school teachers and hdd out middle schod teaching as a 
pn^bsk>nal ^>edalizatk>n, focusing the attentbn of the entire educational com> 
munity on the importance of these crucial ycais for development and pcdagc^ . 

Reengage fiamilks and the OMnmonity with the micklle schools in the educa- 
tiOD. of young xkkscenis. We urge health care professiomls, the private sector, 
and community organizations to strengthen their engagement wiiii the middle 
schools to reduce lifo-threatening am! unhealthy bdiavuxr, to o£Ea out-of-sdiool 
feamittg opportunities, and to support the leamii^ process at hc^ne. In partic- 
ular, we believe that parental support efforts strch as those offered by the Qual- 
ity Educatirai I^ect in California ofe jMCfflusing avenues 
involvement with their children's education. In this program, parens agree, 
through written contra, to see that their children arrive to school on time 
properly dodied and to set aside a specific spsux in the home where home- 
work is done each day, and to monitor their children's progress in school. 

( Stc and lunnsh positive values. Every middle school student should learn, 
h : Tgular cour^ and in sj^dalprc^gtams, to rKolve differences without 
tcsc. . iiig to violetKr, to respect the rights df others, to vrork tc^cther in groups, 
and to v^ue oneself. Too many students ihfc under circumstances where vio- 
loQce is the main method used to resolve difference, gangs are the major sup- 
pon groups, and pregnancy is seen as the way to get affiection, 

hn{dein£attfae9deticecutticuhimiefonnref»mmes^^ 
Teachecs Assodatton (NSTA), and the Human Bblogy Pn^ect, beginning in 
grade 7, as well as the reccHnmemktimis dfPto^ 2061 and the canacolum 
stamiaids in madiematics reconimcnded by the Nadcmal Coondl of Teacfaeffi 
of Mathematics (NCTM) for grades K-12. The NSTA reforms, the Human 
Biology Projea, and Project 2061 all involve a new approach to th*; teaching 
of science. Rather than the traditional sequence of courses, all taught in isola- 
twn from each other and from the immeduite experience of students, thea 
cunkuh now in development attempt to intqgrate scieiKe fields with each other 
and with the world fiamiliar to the student. Through an integrated approach, 
through hands-on experiments and experiences, and by making an explicit 
connection between sdcna and familiar events, such as the physical changes 
associated with puberty, these curricula better enable students to understand 
and use scientific principles. This is especially important for minority students, 
«^ are l«s likely to have ^cess ro role models in sdeiKe os out-of-school sdeiKe 
experiences, and arc more b'kely to be tracked out of traditional science courses. 
Hie rdforms proposed by NSTA vrould extend the teaching of Biology, Chemis- 
try, Physics, and Earth/Space ScieiKe across grades 7-12, with emphasis sp»n- 
ning from descriptive and phenomenol(^ical, to empirical and semi- 
quanutative, to tl^retical and abstract. Among the many changes in the NCTM 
reforms of mathematics would be a major shift in emphasis away from rote 
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Fatnenn Makbg a IXffianKe 

To motivate Mack childrcn to 
aim for college, the mcst convinc- 
ing proponents can be fiunily 
menbcrs and fhends. Integiatii^ 
f»ients into the process is the key 
to the Saturday Acadany at the 
University of California at Iivitw. 
Establcshed in ti^ Saturday 
A'*sdemy takes Oange Gnuity 
chUdrcn ami gives diem sippfe- 
mental ceding udng fkulty fit^n 
UC Irvine. 71% unique aqxa? Par- 
ents must attemi half die sesions. 

Ihe Califomb QMity EducaticHi 
PtDiei.t. ftinded by private fouiwla- 
tions, ado{^ a similar strategy. 
With 100.000 mid«ia in 16 dis- 
tricts, Q£P asks parents to pledge 
they will set aside »udy time at 
home, get their children to school 

time, fc«l to children evciy day, 
attend back-to-school nights, and 
attend parcm-tcKher confcrcTKcs. 

— QEM Project Hearings, 
Los Angeles, Jutie, 1*^ 
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Centtal VaA. Schod: 
Small B Beaatii'ul 

Centtal Patk Sdwol is located in 
New York Gty's Esm Hsuicm. It is 
based on tts alternative education 
pybK^^ (^IheodcHe which 
calls for a smaller school ^ to 
alk>w ^ gieater pcnxxnal contact 
btween teschet ami student. The 
fr.iixA was initiated in 1974 by 
DebcMah Md«, the current prin- 
cij[»], and is affiliated with the 
ClKdittcm of j^sential Schools. 

The sdwol's aim is to "give 
tc^heis tijnc to get to know e;K:h 
student ami time to taUor the 
instructional pn^iam for each 
individual." Teachers collectively 
make decisions on the midents' 
standards c^peifonrauKc and style 
of pedagogy. Tcachm also dcvek^ 
the cunkubm for the entire scl»»J. 

Parental in»'ohflcmcnt is a key 
component. Patents are involved in 
a variety of areas including school 
opcfati(m. curricuiom develops 
ment, and special prefects. Com- 
immity snvi« b required of stu- 
dents. In 1^7, tlw audent pc^- 
lation was cc»nprised dl^ percent 
White and Asian students, 30 per- 
cent H^pank, and 4^ percent Black 
studcno. Trts diopcmt rate in the 
Centtal I^SdKxd was 3.1 percent 
in 1S^7, which contrasts to the 
m<Mr than 70 percent rate fo' His- 
j^nics and Blacks city-wide. 



toward active problem solving by students, the understanding of underlying 
concepts, the use of tools such as calculators and computers, and the applica- 
tion of mathematical disciplines to real life simations. 

Make coUege and caxeer c^mcMU known to cbikinsn b<^imiing in tl^ mickile 
sdMXtb. Students and their families need information about college or careers 
before students enter high school. Without extensive educational experience 
it is difficult for families to understand not only the range of coUege or career 
options ojsen to children but, in addition, how to prepare for those options. 
Few counselors have training in pre-coUegc issues, even at the high school level, 
and le^ so in the middle school jrars, and yet tour« decisions made as early 
as the 8th grade can have a pennancnt eflfect on the child's college and career 
prospects. This is further ^ravated when there is a language gap between 
the counselor and the student; school districts must increase the number of 
bilingual and culturally sensiuve counselors. We u^ new linkages betwccti 
middle schools and colleges, expanding upon the work already initiated by 
The College Board, the National Association of College Admissions Counscfors, 
and others, to ofler college counseling that helps 8th and 9th graders keep 
their options open. Where possible, neighboring colleges should set up offices 
at school sites to ensure that students are aware of college enttarKie require- 
ments. Similariy, we urge that local private industry coururils and bmness groups 
devebp career counseling prc^rams for the middle schools that help orient 
smdents and teachers to the academic skills needed in the job market. 

Extend the Tafeflt Search component <^ the TRIO PiDgiams into the middle 
schools. The objective of the Talent Search is to identify, encourage, and help 
able students and their famih« become aware of educational opportunities 
at the postsecondaty level. Talent Search's track record of placing 75-85 per- 
cent of its high school Ksuors into {xsstsecondary oiucation demonstrates its 
eflfcctivenes. By intervening even earlier, many students can be reached who 
otherwise may drop out before reaching senior high school or who may not 
select appropriate courses to enable them to attend college. 

PrtMnme sdiod^-witfain-sduiok, career susulcmies, afld alimative prqwatory 
academies. The concept of school as a special * 'place' ' is fundamental to what 
is known as the "eflfectivc schools" movement, but too often special %hoob 
arc limited to magnet schools that serve only a small number of gifted young- 
sters. Ultimately, every child should have the opportunity to attend a school 
that has a special sense of place, or mission . In the meantime, we recommend 
that every school develop a smaller academy program, with the goal of making 
the special program available to aU students. These should not be special aca- 
demic tracks — we do not Meve in tracks. Rather, our vision is i»$ed on the 
school-wirhin-a-school conc^t pioneered so successfully by the Coalition for 
Essential Schools and the career academics that are in place in California and 
other states. Such analler units promote student pride and participation, but 
also family and community invo^cment ir. schools. Career academies, in which 
students get work experience as well as courscwork that draws upon a particu- 
lar vocation, such as communications, computers, or teaching, help provide 
rhe ' nd of "real-world" experiences students need to better appreciate the 
education they arc receiving. 



These schools-within-!diKX}ls are part of a laigcr continuum of ^>cdal programs 
that give students learning cxpt. icnces outside, and in addition to, the tiadi- 
donal classroom structure. We also recommend that colleges and schools col- 
laborate to provide Saturday academies and summer programs that provide 
hands-on science, mathematics, and culturally reinforcing experiences. These 
are the etperienccs, supplemental to what takes place in most schools, that 
cm excite a love of learning and a sense of a one's potential and how it can 
be expressed through academics. 

Further along that conunuum is another kind of academy—public or private 
preparatory academies at the pre-coUege level. These academies, which were 
in place in the Black community before Broum p. Board of Education, could 
provide access to high-quality education in an environment where academic 
cxcelkncc is expected of all smdcnts, where the cultural heritage and language 
of all children arc cherished and integrated into the entire curriculum, where 
students can be safe and secure, and where low-income and minority youth 
can pursue intellectual pursuits in the same way that their more aflPlucnt peers 
now do at preparatory schools. While the primary focus for reform should reside 
in the public schoois, and while we do nor argue that such academics are 
appropriate for all minority youth, we do believe that siKh schools should be 
availabl** to students of all talents and abilides as one altemauve to the present 
^ool system. 

AccoMPUSHiNG Goal 2: 
Recommended Strategies for the High School Years 

* Replace the general tmk coniculam in high school with a core academic 
curriculum that will prqxue stucknts fax college or the workplace. 

* Devdq} expectadoDS for student learning. 

* Reqaare parttcifadon in community »s»vke programs for high school 
iuation. 
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• If^tute pe^ and cross-age tutoring pn^rams. 

• Provide on-site health service ad strengthen health education. 

• Foci» on life skills. 

• Incre^ the number and quality of counselcHS, including bilingual coun- 
selors, available to students in pred(»niaandy minority schools. 

DISCUSSION: The High School Years 
Rqstece the genial tnu^ cucrkruhun in high »iiool with a axe ^sidemic cur- 
rkulum to prepare students for college or the wodtplace. To keep students' 
options open, every middle school student should arrive in high school having 
taken algebra. On a larger scale we strongly suppon the development of a core 
academic curriculum for middle aiid senior high school students that prepares 
all students for college or a meaningful career. To ensure that minority youth 
find their own voice and culture represented in the curricula, the local com- 
mimiues must be closely involved in the development of whatever course are 
adopted for a particular school. Working together, representatives of the local 
community, business, higher education, and ethnic orga^iizarions in each area 



West Philadelphia 
Improvement Cxxps 

The Wca Phi^lclphia Impaovc- 
mcni Corps (WEPIC) is a * 'schod- 
l^sed neighboibood and scIkx>1 
irvitaUj^ticKn movemoit" conccp- 
tuallmi ut the Univeisity of Penn- 
sylvanm and invt^ving Hiila- 
(klphia public schools. Ths pro- 
gram began in and cuoreotly 
invdvEs six public school and moic 
than ftHir hundred childicn. The 
{»x^tam's aim is to integrate the 
icxaith, tcachii^, and smice mis- 
skm of the university with the 
educational, soc^ and eaximnic 
(Keds of the community. 

WEPIC began as a dimmer pro- 
gram involving children from 
William CuUcn Biyant Eicmcmaiy 
School and concentrated on paim- 
ing a mural, planting ttres, ami 
ckanii^uptheaiea. SifK^ethendx 
pn^tam has grown to include 
junior high and high schod stu- 
dents and has become a year-round 
pftij^iam . Its activities invtdvc shod 
children, pxirenc and community 
ramibm in landscaping, hmising 
rehabilitation, construction work, 
wfk with the elderly. a»nputer 
workshoi». and many other com- 
munity projects. 

Recent activities include the 
opening of one of the schools for 
18 hcnirs, xven days a week; and 
establishment of a day care centw. 

The WEPIC appniach is cur- 
rently being expanded Juou^KHit 
Philadelphia and the Delaware 
Valley. 
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E^catwK Tkit V'orks: 
An Action Pijv 
for the EUvcatKin 
ofMinorittti 



Vabed Yoath He^ £iich Other 

The Valued Vmjth Partnaship 
is a compidiei^\% peer-tutoring 
piemen cnndiKted in San AntDtiio, 
Texas by tixr Imeicultunl Devdbp- 
fflent Rcscairh As8Dcbtk»i (IDRA). 
TIk project emjdoys three coocur- 
rent «ratcgies: crosB-agc tutoring, 
structural learning experiences 
through tsw31 grmip qomxx work, 
and the utili»uion of success 
miiKMity suiult lofe nuxkls. 

The project was imf^cnMiited in 
five sdKxd districts in San Antonio 
between 1984 and 1988. The pro. 
gram use; as tutors 32$ tow-income, 
Hispanic middle and high schod 
students who wrc at a high risk of 
diDpjjMng wit. They tutored 1,575 
ekmentary students. 

Tt» lesuks have ^Knvn a decline 
in the rate (^al»enteeisii and dis- 
dpUnaiy ^Ktion referrals, and an 
iropmvcnKnt in self-roncept. In 
school distrkts with over 40 pettent 
dn^x3ut rates, dn^pwits of high-ikk 
m^cois declined to an average oH 
2.5 praccnt during thrjc fisir years. 
In 1989, the dtopc^it rate among 
the tutors ficll to ;:cto. 



or district can develop guidelines with teachers and administrators to ensure 
that what youth air taught not only prepares thcra for work and college, but 
also to be proud members of their own community. These requirements must 
be revisited periodically to adjust to changes in college adraisions requirements 
as well as the needs oif the labor market. 

Devdq> clear expeoaticms for student teaming. Public schools should develop 
with and disseminate to students and femilies a set of dear «qpectaaons for 
student pctfbnnance each year. These expectations should take the form of 
unambiguous academic, behavioral, and extra-curricular goals, focusing on 
learning, school citizenship, and participation in the life of the total school 
community. 

Requite parricqiarion in community servke prognuns for high school godua- 
tton. Community service prc^iams, such as tho^ found in the Atlanta school 
distria and die Central Park East district in New Yoric Qty , help students estab- 
lish important and lasting links with their communities, provide them with 
a stake in the success cS. community insrimtions, and provide community leaders 
with a stake in the success of the schools. 

lo^tute pea and cross-age tutoring ptogtams. When college students tutor 
high school students, and high school students tutor not only each other but 
students yoimger than themselves, benefits accmc not only to the learner, but 
to the teacher as well . The tutors ieam the material more completely, of course, 
but they also learn about their own abilities a* teachers and as members of 
a larger community. Hiey serve as role models and, in turn, find their own 
self-esteem bolstered. Every high school should establish peer and cross-age 
tutoring program*; with nearby colleges aiul middle and elementary schools. 

I^midb <»i-ate health smm and strengdien l^th education. Thetc are no 
easy responses to the drug and alcohol problems affecting many youth today, 
nor are there simple ways to slow down the occurrence of teenage pregnancy. 
What we do know is that there ate several eflfectivc strategics that can help. 
Hicsc begin with education in school on dmgs and sexual bchanor. A surpris- 
ing number of children simply do not have adequate information on the impli- 
cations of sexual behavior or contraception, for example, or on the efica of 
drugs upon their bodies. Nor do they have adequate information about nutri- 
tion. Communities catmot assume that families are able to im]mrt this kind 
of knowledge. &cond, successful strategic must provide children with real 
economk alternatives to the drug trade and emotional alternatives to pr^nancy. 
Other strategics, such as the declaration of ' 'dmg-frce zones' ' around schools 
may have promise, but litde evidence is in place to judge their effectiveness. 
More generally, to fiilfiU their academic missbn effectively, schools must address 
the himian service needs of smdcnts. The widespread implementation of school- 
linked services has d^ Tionstrated the positive impaa that such efforts can have 
on academic ach;c mem. 

Foci» on life skilb. Secondary schools should provide training in "life skills" 
such as formulating good work habie, interaction with public agencies, job 
hunting, appropriate dress and behavior for the workplace, how to work in 
a team, how to complete applications and follow instructions, and how to look 
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T/'t Ai/ji)K Plan 

for meaningful employment whcie giDwth and development axe possible. Many H 
of these skills, as well as useful career experience, can be gained thiough appten- H 
ticeship programs, described later. H 

Inoxsisedieoumbaraiidquatityofcimnselc^ H 
availaUe to students in pacdomixmntly minority scfaook. The availability of H 
trained school counselots is critioilly important to the academic success of ' 
minority students, and the education lefbrms FEcommended in this Plan and 
by odieis will make the counseling role even more important in the future. 
Yet miiwrity students arc least likely to receiw good — ^and sometimes any- 
counseling and are most vulnerable to its ab»mce. 

Affluent students can rely upon the educational experieiKcs of their parents, 
oldo: siblings, or relatives to hdp steer them thiough the complex options avail- 
able to them in high school and the increaangly long-term decisions required 
to take advantage of college or career opportunities. Hiey are ready to make 
the course selecdons in middle school that will determine their college eligi- 
bility; they are a\rare of the coll^ admissions proce^ and are ready for stan- 
dardized tests, applkations, and inteiviews; they have acce^ to informaticMi 
about financial aid; and they likely have visited colleges or already have attach- 
ments to the <x)lleges their parents attended. Minority students are much less 
likely to family resources available to help guide them through these dcci- 
aofB, or even to make them aware of thcKr decisions. 

Tlw College Board's Commission on Prc-collegc Guidance and Coun«ling 
&Hmd in 1^ that in uxhan sdK)ol di^cts as niany as 700 students were assigned 
to each counselor. Not only are ihtsc counselors overwhelmed by the numl^r 
of students they must a:rve, they are ftequendy hamt^red by a virtual al^nce 
of formal training in pre-coUegc issues. A survey of coun^br educadon pro- 
grams by the National Association of College Admissions Counselors found 
that only 4 in 125 college programs offered courses in pre-collegc guidance, 
and two of these courses were offered only in the summer. 

While there is no simple formula for determining the number of counselors 
that should be available for students, a guideline in this area seems clear: vk 
must equalize distribution of counselors and counseling r^urces so that the 
counselor to student ratio in predomin^dy minority urban ^hools is at least 
equal to, if nor greater than, the ratio in more affluent suburban schools. Coun- 
selors not only cm oflfer college services but can be an invaluable help to stu- 
dents having to coi^ with family problems, p^t pre^re to use drugs and 
join gangs, and neighborhood violence. 

Goal 3 

Significantly mcrease the paticipafion of minority students in higher 
education with a special emphasis on the study of mathematics , 
science, and engineering. 



Accomplishing Goal 3: 
Recommended Strategies for P-gher Education 

• Revise fedaal student aid fbrtnubs to increase tne pit^jortbn gwms to loans. 

7 
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EJucatinm TltM \l'\itis 
An AitiuH Put] 
ffir lih' ¥Jiti\ilii'V 
of Mmtnih's 



lioiung up with Qdl^cs 

De^te progttss, a major chal- 
lenge for educators icmains con- 
viitdi^ mioohty students to con- 
sder college as an <^tion. The 
G»n{»db«]sive Matiicimtics and 
Science Program (CMSP) at 
GdumUa Univetsity, in operation 
for 1 3 years, has piomi that the pri- 
vate secttxr. woiidng with high 
schools, can vastly improve minor- 
ity pm^pects. 

Serving 3,!^ niosdy Black and 
Hiq>anic students in sx New Yoik 
Gty high schools and three high 
sdiooJs in fxAtcm Qmnty, Geotgia, 
ifae i»t)gnun rai»iomly selects ninth 
gta^eis to pattkipate in CMSP. 
There arc no special selection 
cntnia. The midents are linked 
thnHJgh an cnrichn^t program 
with cdlcge profossors and high 
school machers, and a major goal 
is to etmiie that they have aatrss to 
the mathoraatics and scknec courses 
meded as coU^ prerequisites. 

Aax>rding to Gil Lopez, direc- 
tor of the program, participants 
pnfostm miKh better on the New 
Yoric R<^nts examination than 
non-paitici|^ts. Moie important, 
partkipants are 50 percent more 
likely to finish high school. 

— QEM Project Hearings, Ne\% 
York. Febmaiy, 1988 




O&a a six-wedk sununor sckncs residoadal program fxx at Icsst 50 miiMmty 
high schod juniofs on esuifa college and uni^^ty csmpus. 

Increase support for {»edomlnaiidy oiinority instmidons that produce 
authematks and sdetur graduates. 

Expand the concept of aflimiauve action to indude outreach efibrts at the 
pre-GoIlege le?d. 

Intensify minfuaty student cecruimifint. 

Improve the campis racial climate. 

Create minority enrollment incentives. 

Link sahcy and pMHuotion dec^kms to cfiectivaiess 
adon oi minority students. 

Improve minority £aculty tecniitracnt and retention. 

Claiiiy and enforce aidculadon agreements bct^^een community colleges 
and four-year colleges and univeisitics. 

Actively support mathematics and sdeoce-based career choices by minority 
students. 

EiKOocage niofe mmority stucknts to take achn)'' xd placement examine 
Form insdtutkmal consiHtia. 
Involve the private sector. 

Modify insdtotional acoeditatkm criteria to indude an assessment of insdtu- 
donal ctimate for miiKMity orients. 

Ofibr clonal 13di pcojpams on oiltege campuses. 

Fund resickntbl sunmM^r sdoKe ^ademies through the Nadonal ScieiM^e 
Foundadon and tl^ DqpattnKnt of £ji«gy for students in grades 7-12. 



DISCUSSION: Higher Education 
Revbe fockral student akl fimnuks. Rdcial officials must correct the iml»lance 
that has developed in the last decade between grants and loans. Loan subsi- 
dies now consume over 50 percent cjf the total federal funds available for stu- 
dent financial assistance, .«5omc of it to the benefit of relatively afihient fami- 
lies. The growth of Pell Grants and l&isic Educational Oppoitutrity Grants is 
severely constrained by the pressute of the Guaranteed Student Loan Prc^^ram . 
Theic is stumg evideiKe that reduced student aid has beoi a facror in the declin- 
ing college enrolhnent during the 1980s. A dollar c^ should be placed on 
total federal expenditures for loan subsidies, allowing increases in student aid 
to be devoted to grant programs. 

At the same time, student aid policy should direa giant funds to low-income 
and minority studens u their first two ytzis of a four-year institution, while 
reserving loan funds for the last two years. Such a policy would bring Ht^ costs 
of attendance at four-year institutions in the .irst two ^ats into line with the 
generally lower costs of attending community college, and * >uld ciKourage 
more minority students to consider pursuing baccalaureate anu other advanced 
degree. 

Offer a six-week summer sctence residential i»ogram for at least 50 minority 
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hi^h school juniois on college and univctsity campus. To allow high scIkk)! 
students to experience life on a college campus and also to sticngthcn their 
backgimmds in mathematics, scknce, writii^, and the humanities, evety college 
should offer a summer pn^iam for a group of minority high school juniors. 
Hksc students should be strongly encouraged to apply for admission at that 
college, with the hxxt college or university o£fering scholacshi{» to promising 
sumoocr participants. 

Inciesise sui^x»t for predomii^dy minority iosritutkms that produce 
mathematics and sdence graduates. The National Science Foundadon should 
^pon {»edominantly mitKuity insritutions that have a track record of produc- 
ing min(»ity smdents in mathemarics and scieiKe at the l^ccalaureate levels 
or minority midcnts who suxres^iilly transfer w Imoalaurcate-granting insri- 
tudons in the« areas. Funds could be used for recruitiXMmt and development 
of minority faculty, outreach inK> local communities to nurture minority high 
school muknts intai»ted in scieiKx, and schdbr^|% and psdd research oppor- 
tunirics ft>r minority undergraduate. 

Ejqxmdth^oonci^ofaffimiarive action to indudeoatresdb efforts at the 
colkge kvd. The definirion of "affirmative action" should be expanded to 
include ouueach efforts to increase the pool minority students prepared to 
enter college. Other cfifbrts should include establi^ung formal niechanisms 
that will allow for intellectual interactkMU ber««^ai college fkulty ai}d teachers 
in local predominandy minority schools. Such a mechanism might include an 
iti9imtk»^ preserK£ at scIkxiI 9te, placic^ a c(^(^ ccHinsebr tlK^, 0^ 
minicomses for high %hool science and mathematics teachers, or und^-mduate 
tutorial servkes available to high school students. 

Intensify mimmty student recruitment. Every coUc^ ^ould intensL xrruit- 
ment efibrts in miiK>rity and low-income communidcs and consider « ating , 
where necessary, summer transidon programs to smooth the educational pa^ 
of th(Mc minority youth who haw been inadequately ^rved by the educational 
process. 

In^sDvc the campus racial dimate. Every college and university in the country 
should firmly address ismes of race relations on their campus. This might be 
done through coutks on, for example, the History of Slavery and Rewnstmc- 
tion in the Utiited States, as weU as on topics dlustorical sigruCka^ 
and American Indians. Whatever steps arc taken, they must not be fragmented 
or shunted aside to minority-focused offices or smdies. Teaching throughout 
the aoidemy must sensitive to minority concerns and ai hievements. More- 
over, trustees, administrators, faculties, and smdent leaders must make it clear 
that racial intimidation has no place on campus. Institutions must establish 
wcll-dc£u)cd grievance procedures, and must reqxmd swiftly, fairly, and deci- 
sively to all allegaticMDS c£ racist behavior. Hie tone must be set by the president 
and chief academic officer; and faculty must have high eaipectations of minority 
students, and challenge, encourage, and motivate them as with nonminority 
students. 

Create minority enrollnMnt iiKendves. While we believe that mc^ college 2nd 
university fkulty and administrators would follow th^ guidelirK^ enthusiasti- 
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A leg-up on Sctoux 

How can underrcpresented 
minotitks take their rightful pJace 
in the arience and technkal profes- 
sions? The Mati^matics Engines- 
ing Science Achievement (MESA) 
pt<^am £s attempdng to rmkc it 
happen at 33 univasit>- ounpuscs 
thitnighout C^liibmsi. With esdh 
site sta&d pDDfessoiial oun^h 
officers, about 5,000 student arc 
now am)ilcd in MKA's p.»c-<dfc^ 
prt^ram; 2,800 are m its mintmty 
ei^ii^crir^IMOgtwn. MESA boasts 
a phenomena! success rate: About 
90 petecnt jf seniors enrolled in 
MESA go cm to college, the vsst 
majctfity to four-jrear iretitutiottt. 

MESA'S Richard Santee attrib- 
utes the pn^ram's success to part- 
nerships between pcopk and iiBd- 
tutions. Fim, MESA structured 
so that teachos, engniccrn^ £Kuky 
busine^ people, and ^Iministia 
tots shane in the pn^rara's owner 



siiip and its adiicvenients. Secmid 
the state and ifuiustiy are {»nners, 
with every dollar iai»rd from pri 
vate sources matched by two state 
dollars. 



— QEM Project Hearings, Los 
Angeles, June, 1<^8 
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EJmcMmn That 
An Acrkm Pian 
fjr the FJaCittnm 
a/Mmoritm 



Stand and Delivtr: The Seqttd 

Two ycais the tmiim he^ 
caznc acqittioted mth matl^nrnt^ 
teacher Jaime EscaUmte thiougfa 
film, Stmdam/D^^^, whkh 
diamatu^ the 5wces5 c^Escabnie 
and hi$ cQlkagi:^ at Gaifiekl High 
Sdiool in Los Ai^etes since 1979 in 
owjui^ immr-dty students to take 
the Advanced Pbccment rakuhis 
exam. Hie newest evicknce the 
iRicces Gatfield's math and 
sckoce piogiam is a $457,000 grsmi 
fitrndie Natbnd Science Bounda- 
ticm to allow about 960 predomi- 
nantly Kispank f^i^knts to attend 
accelerated classes at East Los 
Anodes G>Uegc and piovide tiain- 
ii% for s&xmd^sy atKl dementaty 
teaci^ in Escalante*s metlKxJs. 
IheEscakniecquatkHi: ''Detemii- 
ratni + I>»d{Jine ^ Hard Wcnk 
=: Success/' According to the 
Bolivian naJ<re, ''Success is a vk- 
tc»ty. Itisabtgb(»U2Stoyourcc»n- 
munity, to ytxir school, aiKi to your 
last name." 

AJtlK>ugfa most of the students 
axe from poor families in which 
neither j^irnt has a high schod 
dipkxim, about 140 students £tom 
Garfield High School, where 
Escalante teaches, took the Ad- 
vanced PWement calciihs tc^ this 
year. That was a tecotd both the 
schocJ and Los Angeles, but Na- 
tk)nal Sdence R>uf^btiot) Assmant 
I^iectcM^ BasNun Shakhadiiri hopes 
thst the &calameptogtam will pit> 
vick a nKxHfe^ improving miix)r- 
ityof^XMtuniticsnationwkle. 'The 
East Los Angeles area k typical of 
fertile gHHind that must be culti- 
vatcd if tte United States is to con- 
tinue at the fofefiont of sdecux and 
technology," he saj^. 

~Bi^f9eemg Th^, August, 1989 
—WesimgkmPosi,}um2^, 1989 
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cally, wc abo believe that we must institute new incentives to doomage institu- 
tional as well as personal changes. To begin, state l^islatuits should ckvisc 
funding jfbnnulas to reward institutions that are successful in enrolling and 
giaduatit^ minority stiulexits in piqpmknis equal to or greater than the roinonty 
collcge-agc population of the state. 

link salary aad pnmiotHm (fedsions to d9Rec^ 

tion of minority students. The present absence of incentives for faculty to pro- 
mote the retention and gtaduaticxi cf minority students has contributed to 
the preant problem. To reverse this situation, ftindamental changes must be 
initiated to create the i^ccssary incentives that will encourage minority and 
nonminority faculty to asmme greater re^nsibility for the progress of minority 
students. Two key areas that have great potential are salary and promotion 
decisions. Tbc careful linkii^ of decisions in these two areas to the production 
of minority smdenis {as other related outcomes) has grKit promise for increas- 
ing the pool of minority college graduates. 

Improve minodty Acuity recniitment and retention. CoUaborauve arrange- 
ments involving majority arid minority institutions should be created that will 
have as their goal the idcntificarion, nurturing, and graduation of talented 
minority undergraduates through the cbctoral degree. Such efforts would be 
concrete ways of addressing the small pool of minority faculty, especially in 
science and engineering fields. New, comprehensive reward structures should 
be developed by colleges and universities to encourage the recruitment and 
retention of minority graduate students and faculty, with a view to increasing 
the number of positive role models for undergraduates. 

Clarify and oiforce articuJation agicements. The largest untapped reservoir 
of potential coll^ baccalaureates is in community colleges. Transfer rates, 
however, arc low, and many of those who do transfer fail to graduate . Transfer 
agreements between community colleges and four-year instimtions should be 
more dear-cut and bindic^, and created with a particular view to easing the 
transition of minority students between institutkwis. Each state must set numer- 
ical gMls for minority transfer students and then provide finai iai incentives 
to two- and four-year instimtions which meet these standards. 

In addition, transfer centers at community colleges must be put in place. We 
recomn^nd pn^rams ^Mndy funded by community colk^ districts and regional 
consortia of four-year colleges and universities to help guide potential transfer 
students. 

Actively promote mathematics arxi sbbnce careeis. Preparatbn for baccabure<ite 
degrees in mathematics and science should include active promotion by col- 
leges and private sector sponsors of sderKe fairs and ccwnpetitions for high school 
achievement. Awards, scholarships, summer institutes, and pan-time jobs 
should be made a\'ailable to encourage minority students to pursue degrees 
in these fields. 

Encourage partidpation in advanced pLoement examinations. Additional 
preparation can be ^iiievcd through ac:iw p. * »motion of colk^ advanced plax- 
mcnt courses in mathematics and sciemie ai the high school level . The nationally 
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recognized work done by Jaime Escalantc at Garfield High School in Los Angeles 
with low-income Hi^anic students is as enccHuaging as it is instmaive. 

form institutional consortia. Because Black and Hispanic youth live 
pieckHninantlyinn^pruii»» — whkhaxcalsonchininstitutbnsofhigl^r 
edw^tkm — we^KXHitagecdkgeanduniveEatyconso^ 
for counseling and transi ion progtams as an additional way of ensuring the 
graduation iiom high school of minority students who be succe^fid at the 
l^Kxalauieate level. 

Invidve the {nivate sectx. Private companies should provide the services of 
scientists, mathematicians, statisridans, and engineers, especially those who 
are minorides, to area coUe^ and universities as tutors, mentors, sdaxx prefect 
advisos, and faculty members. Local private laboratories can ofier internships 
for high school students and for undergraduates as an inducemmt to poten- 
tial mapis in the physical and life sciences and mathemarics. Modest sripends, 
tuirion grants, atxi assistance vrith eiqpenses am !^i:vc as additbi^ inducements 
to low-income smdents pursuing degrees in these aieas. 

Modify instimtk^ial aocreditatkm criteria, Acoeditarion criteria should be modi- 
ficc' *.o encourage regional accreditation teams to pay at least as much atten- 
tion to the number of and quality of life for minority midents on campus as 
the number and quality of books in the library. Sucn criteria must include 
the provision of a supportive and affirming climate for minority s^' 4cnts. 

O&a optional 13th year progtams on odkge campuses. Middle Cohcge High 
School in Long IslaiKi, New York, with a pnxiominandy minority student body, 
is located on the campus of La Guardia Community College. Mission High 
School in San Francisco brings in faculty from California State University at 
San Francisco to teach college-credit classes for its predommandy Latino smdcnt 
body. In both cases, students who might otherwise have littie or no contact 
with higher education find their horizons and options bioadcned by their 
exposure to the college environment, and arc more likely to attend coll^. 
Drawing upon these models, we propose m optional 1 3th yt2x of high school 
spent at a college campus, sponsored joiniiy by ccdleges znd by school districts, 
which could serve as a powerful tool for inoeasing high 'chool graduation rates 
whUe boosting the number of minority graduates wl . ;o on to college. The 
optional 13th year could serve as a transition period £ot students nectling to 
bo<^ their ai^emic preparation before entering college full-time, benefit- 
ting the many minority youngsters who graduate from inferior high schools, 
ill-prepared to compete in college with peers of equal talent who benefitted 
from more rigorous pre-a>llege training. TTic 1 3th year could serw the needs 
of older students who have fallen behind due to tracking, the need to m)rk, 
or (^acofKxrns,arKl are emt^nas^m be in school with students of a )^nger 
s^. It could ilso serve as the academic romponent of an apprenticeship pro- 
gram, combining work and learning e35)erienccs. Ideally, students participating 
in the program would be eligible to anend the host college and would receive 
assistance in the admissions and financial aid process, as well as in test-taking. 

Fund readendal mmma xience ^r^demies for stuc^ts in grades 7-12. The 
National Science Foundation and the I>partment of Energy should suppon 



Cakuhis: A Critkal Hitcr 

U.C. Beritdcy's Uri Treisman 
was biffled in 1979 an incs- 
cai^blc fact about freshman caku- 
his: whifc otc nuiK>nty gioup — 
Asians — mudneiy excdkxt atmhcr 
group— Bbcks~had the h^Kst 
latc of fkihxre . Hiis lamincd true 
even Blacb with high SAT 
scotrs and low-income Asian 
stiKlenis. 

To get at the reasons, Ttdnmu. 
began an IS-nraithexamitmkmof 
the study habits of Blade and 
Chines students in fn^hman 
mathcmadcs. He dm»venrd xhsx 
noncoftheconwntionalexpbma" 
ti<Hisfm fiuluit? — lower motivation, 
poor pftparation« die disadvantage 
Qfpo¥eiTy,ur)5upp(»rdve£unilies — 
^iras borne cnit. &it a suiking pat* 
tc.TicTneigcd. 6^ students ^idbose 
sctif-reliaiice got d^an to coUcge 
i9«^te virtually isolated, studying 
alot^; Guncse stiKioits Wned 
sttidy groups to »3Jve problems 
together. 

Rejeaing a retiKdial approach, 
Treimtan ii[^nmi dMT Matl^imtics 
Wc»kshqp. Bl^ students in free- 
man cakuh^ da^cs art oiganized 
into a study gtmip, ^lendir^ six 
hours a week wodui^ on proUen^ 
Treisman cotmriKrts. A key &ctor: 
asking students to sohr tmigh 
proWems. The woriohop's cflfec- 
tivencss is imprest. Failure rates 
have ditq^ped £nDin 60 to 4 pocerrt; 
four times as many f^rtidpmts 
earn devices in math-based fkdds 
as non-w(^hop Black midents. 

Variatiom of the workshop pK>^ 
gram has spread througl^Hit the 
California spicax and to about }0 
other uniwi^tks. Titisnan's prin- 
ciples: 1) help minotity students 
excel; 2) emplosize coUaboratimi 
and i^mll groups; 3)€^>tain fmixhy 
spomorship. His aim: To prei^ut 
students ' * to repine us scmieday . ' ' 
--Charles Dana Foundation 
Report. Spring, 1988 
—AmencM EJuos^, Sprb^. 1988 
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the cJKtdon of summer residential science academies at institutions of higher 
cdw^tion for midcnts in grades 7-12 beginning with 50 ^venth and eighth 
giadeis at each site in the first year, and expanding to 300 students in the steady 
state with 50 new seventh graders joining returning students each summer. 

If we arc to increase significandy the number of minority smdcnts receiving 
bao^utcatc degrees in science and engineering, we mxtsx emurc that these 
studoQC pursue an acadanic cunkuhim that iiKhides xhs sequeiKX of getHXMtty- 
aigcbra-tr^otx^netiy and fburKiation courses in biol(^, diemmiy, axKl physics. 
Here the knowledge base is inescapably cumulative. If minority children are 
to contribute to the nauon's growth and success in these areas, spcckl science- 
oriented iniiiarives must be attempted at the prc-coUcge level as a prerequisite 
for increasing the number of science and engineering baccalaureates. 



Goal 4 

Strengthen and increase the number of teachers ofmmority students. 

AcroMPLiauNG Goal 4: 
Recommended Strategies for Strengthening Teachers of 

MiNORiry Students 

• Provide incentives f[» the best teadicis to be available to the students 
need them the most. 

• Pay cditcatMs to vradk 12 m<mtl», and have diem uk tint time to I^tpaie 
for and to cfeliv^ (piality educatkm to students. 

• Sut^xMt ami expaiKi the e£Swrts 1^ pfeck»mi»ntly m^ 
prqpate tenets, including bilingual leadieis. 

• Devdop n*.(Me oeatiiv remutment and outreach programs for pro^pecrive 
tc^faets. 

• &ipport akemadve paths into teaching fwm otha professions. 

• Create a National Merit Teaching Schoiatship Fcogfam. 

• Devehjp loan forgiveness programs for h^-alH^ 
tl^n to te»jiing. 

• Establidi a natbnol IXictoral Oi^pc»tunitics Program. 

DiscusaoN: The Pre-College Inching Workforce 
A fundamental problem iBuring minority chUdien is that they are dispropor- 
uonately taught by the least experienced and least qualified tenets. Not only 
is acrion needed to attract betrer prepared students into reaching, i^eps are 
urgently reeded to ^drcss the poor quality of many current te^dhers of mirxmty 
students. 

At the very rime minority enrollments in public schooU are skyrockering, 
the number of minority teachers is on a downward spiral. In 1970, for sam- 
ple, 12 percent of the teaching force in our public schools was Blai k; by 1985 
it was 8 percent, and most experts believe it will fall below 5 percent in the 
next decade. 
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While experts conunue to argue the causes, a crisis is developing. Students, 
rarely seeing a minority teacher, may get the message that the authority, status, 
and accomplishment of learning arc largely the province ofWhitcs. And many 
nonminority students who will enter a society and workforce with a rising propor- 
tion of minorities will be denied the imiglit and knowledge they might have 
acquired from minority teachers. This would be an unfbmmate lesson for non- 
minority and minority Americans alike. We must expand the pool of minority 
teachers. 

Provide iDccntives for the best teachers to be available to the students who 
need them the most. The Council of Great Gty Schoob in a recent study found 
that teacher shortages arc four times higher in urban areas than in other areas 
of the country. Among the reasons teachers leave urban schools are substandard 
facilities, overstretched resources, students with profound needs, and numer- 
ous Kxial problems outside the sqSooI Ihe Gxindl recommends decent salaries, 
improved working conditions, pro:' ssional respect and support, a collegial 
atmosjAcre, adequate resources, and 9 good principal as conditions neces^ry 
to attract and retain urban school teachers. In addition, we propose that dis- 
tricts establish a system of incentives that provide the greatest rewards— both 
Snancial and in terms of status and authority — to teachers who work in the 
lowest-achieving school districts. The emphasis would be on "value-added" 
performance, so that the best teachers, who can have the greatest and fastest 
impact on youth, would have the most incentive to work at the urban schools 
with the lowest-achieving students. 

Pay educators to work 12 months, and have them use that additional time 
to {Kcpare for and to deliver quality education to students. Presently, most 
teachers arc far too overburdened with {xiperwork and other obligations to meet 
the vastly expanded needs of the restructured school. To meet with parents 
takes time, as docs the training necessary to be effective. To Icam Spanish to 
communicate with Puerto Rican or Mexican American youth is critical in many 
areas for White teachers, but many find it difficult to carve out time to master 
this tiew skill given competing demands. All teachers, regardless of race or ethnic 
background, need to work on multicultural curricula and pedagogy to be more 
^fective. All of this requires training and, most importantly, time. But time 
is the most precious and least available resource for a teacher. 

We believe that the answer to this problem stems from a new approach to the 
growing effort to recognize teaching as a profession. As teachers negotiate con- 
tracts to be paid as professionals, we believe that this obligation should extend 
not for nine months, as at present, but for 12 months, i*^cluding vacation, 
as for other professionals. We also believe that this should t>e optional , as many 
teachers do pursue other interests in the simimers; tochers should have the 
option of more financial compensation for a longer work year. We would ho{^ 
that most if not all teachers will choose tlus option for, with this time, teachers 
can keep current in their fields and our youngsters will be better educated. 

The summer period can be used for teaching, language training, multicultural 
cuniculum development, workshops offered by other teachers, community 
work, parental education, or training for certificaticMi as a master teacher. Courses 
to help teachers gain confidetKe and comfort in mathematics and science can 



Mathematics and Science 
Edutation Netm»k (MSEN) 

The MSEN Pntr-collcge Ptogiam 
in Nonh Caidiina has, as its jd- 
maiy goal, to incfouc the number 
of undracprescntcd rouxMity stu- 
dents who punsue nmlvamtics- or 
science-based fields of midy at the 
university level by provkling them 
with tigosms acatkmk enikhiiKm 
;uiiviiies in t}»raxih thioi^ twdfih 
grades . Paitkif^dng suidctm haw 
shown cxtclknt gains in mathc' 
matics, language arts, and scieiKc. 
MSEN teacher training wodshc^ 
ofiered o\ cr the fast two years in 
niathemaiics, sdence, and cwnmu- 
niiation skills have rrached moie 
than 200 teachcts. 



be offrred. Teachers will be needed for the 11 -month school years we propose, 
in the management of restructured schools, and in the development of career 
academies, cultural academies, and schools within schools. We encourage dis- 
tricts and states to begin this process on a pilot, voluntary basis, with funding 
provided by the states. 

SnppQit and e^xuid tl^ efitms o£ jMcdominandy minority ii»titufioiis to pre- 
pare teadtt^s, induding Nlingual teachers. In 1980, historically Black colleges 
and univetsides produced about half of the educadon l^ccalaureatcs awarded 
to mitKHxdcs. Su^aining their ca{»dty requites first that these insdtudons remain 
finat)cially healthy. Second, it requires that they have access to scholarship 
resources to recruit academically able ftcshmen. Third, it requires the more 
than one hundred historically Black colleges, as well as Hispanic and tribally 
conm>lled insutudons, to establ^ the prejnuadon of quality teachos as a near- 
term priority for the institution as a wIkjIc and not merely for the insrituuon's 
Educadon I^aitment. 

Develop more creative recruitment and outreach programs for prospccrive 
tead^. An a^ressive campaign to visit every high Hiiool in the 23 largest 
cities in the United States to encourage minority students to consider teaching 
as a career ^uld be mounted by sdiools of education, local teachers' unions, 
historically Black college and universides, aiKl other predominandy minority 
institudons. Recmiters should onphasizc the pending shortage of teachers; 
the critical need mimmy teachers; and for minority teachers as leaders in 
minority conununities; and the recent improvements in teacher pay scales and 
working conditions in all systems. 

Support altemadve paths into teaching £rom other profbsions. The Depart- 
ments of Education and Defense should cooperate to establish a program that 
supports master teaching graduate programs for college-trained, career mili- 
tary personnel leaving the Armed Forces. Modest living sdpcnds in conjunc- 
tion with existing military education benefits could be a powerful inducement 
to enter teaching to the 5,000 college-trained military personncl-almost all of 
them male atKl highly experierKjcd at bending c(»nplo( bureaucradcs to achieve 
difGbilt g(xils-who retire fiom the Armed Im£s every year. An importa^ 
is now underway at the National Executive Service Corps to recruit mathematics 
and science teachers from industry and the military. 

However, alternative routes must provide assurance that those who enter class- 
rooms are not only bright and knowledgeable, but are also prepared to teach. 
As the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education points out in 
its policy statement, ' * Akematwc Preparation for licensure, ' ' arch routes should 
"rea^ze the unique strengths of prospective teachers from nontraditional 
backgrounds, and prepare these individuals to meet the same standards that 
are established for others who enter the profession." 

Geate a Nadooal Merit Teacfair^ Sduilatshq) Program, A federal eflfon, accom- 
panied by similar state initiatives, diould be mounted to offer merit-based 
grants of up to $5 ,000 annually for at least three years to outstanding minority 
students who agree to enter public school teaching for at least three years fol- 
lowing graduation. 



Devdop ban ibrgiveness progiains for hi^h-abalhy mimmty stucksits to amact 
dmn to te»iuiig. Participating students should be given Imns that ate for- 
given by the federal or state government if the recipient completes an agreed- 
upon number of years in tcpching. Participating students should be requited 
to meet high academic standards. 

DISCUSSION: Minority Faculty 
Alaska Natives, American Indians, Blacks, and Hi^>anics are grossly under- 
represented among doaoral recipients. They received only 5.6 percent of all 
doctoral degrees and 8 percent of all professional degrees in 1986. The fields 
producing the fewest number of doctorates were the sciences and engineer- 
ing. Hie quality of minority education in America is inmricably tied to the 
quality of tho% providing educauonai leadership at degree-generating ins i- 
turions. Geariy, achieving this recommendation require stDcngthening the 
performaiKe of the entire educational ' 'pipeline. * ' But it requires as well specai 
attention to the unique financial needs of low-income and minority studene 
in graduate school. 

Establidi a National Doctond Oppmtunities Pn^iam. It s^uld be built on: 
(1) expanding existing doctoral development efforts, and (2) creating initia- 
cives to iiKreasr the number of minoridcs rccei^ng doctorates annually to at 
least 6,000 by the year 2000. We propose a two-stage process. We ^lould double 
the support for existing programs, which currently assist about 2 ,000 minority 
scholars to achieve the doctorate each year. The Ikpanmcnt of Educauon's 
Graduate and Professional Opportuniries I^ogram (which supports about 800 
minority students) and fellowsJbips supported by the Natioiial Institutes of 
Health and the National Institute of Mental Health and the National Science 
F(»jiKktk>n« slKHild \k cbubloi. We slK)uld ak) create a new partnershJp among 
universities, foundations, corporations, and state governments, which should 
aim at enrolling at least 25 addition?! mincritv doctoral candidates at each 
of 1(K) rwearch institutions by the year 20(KI. 

Goal 5 

Strengthen the school-to-work transition so that minority students 
who do not choose college leave high sch<xd prepared with the skills 
necessary to participate productively in the world of work and with 
the foundation required to upgrade their skills and advance their 
careers. 

ACCOMPUSHING Goal 5: 
Recommended Strategies for Strengthening the 
School-to- Work Transition 

■ Rqdicate (womisiii^ cfibrts in this area such as the Boston Compact. 

• Plwivide summer and academif year tntemriiips, afytenticeships, and coopet- 
adve wodbite training. 



ASiepFomud 
fiff Samnm Lcanung 

The Summer Youth Employ- 
mcnt and Tiaining Program has 
mpportcd the Summer Youth 
Tiakun^ fidiKaaton I^ogiam (STEP) 
that provides a a>mbimtion o{ 
wtsk, pecsmal development, and 
edteratkm in the amimcr. STEP 
has been carefully evaluated and 
has demonstrated that it reduces 
the summa cf mathen«atics 
and readily skills am<mg partki- 
psats m c(an{wtscm to ccmuol 
giou{», aiid bss signifkandy re- 
duced ax:h behavior problems as 
vem jmgfOiKits and diiig abuse. 
STEP was in place in 62 cities and 
ccuntics in the ^mmer of 1989- 



Discussion: School to Work Transition 
The lack of a systematic bridge between school and work di5pto{x)rtionatcly 
harms poor and minority students. They have access to few resourctrs or infor- 
mation networks to obtain mainstream jobs. In labor markets, word-of-mouth 
contsurts among pet^le who know and tmst each other matches jobs with job 
seei^. Middle-class parents often have the contacts and resources to be good 
fch devcbpeis ht their children. Low-iiHX)mc Black and His{»nic {»rcnts usually 
are not so well pcwitioncd. Also, the location of available jol^ may pose sig- 
nificant problems for inner-dty youth and mincmty youth in isolated rural areas 
who do not have acc^ to tran^rtation to the available mpbyraent. 

Unlike Japan or West Germany, fow American high kJiooIs arc linked to 
jol». We need to build alternative pathway;; from the high school which-com- 
biiK wcHidng and learning into an integratetd af^nxich that takes foil advantage 
of practkml oricntadon df many young people and us» this inters to ^unu- 
late the learning of more theoretical concepts. These pathways should be 
designed so as not to forecl(^ options for sub^uoit advancement or college 
level studies. 

Replicate promsing efforts in this area such as the Boston Compact, The essential 
misuon of city-wide compacts, such as the Bcston Compaa, is to stimulate 
academic achievement and career readini^ among students. Under the Com- 
pact, students contract to meet certain standards for attendance and achieve- 
ment, and school authorities agree to make specific improwments in perfor- 
mance. In return, businesses agree to preferential hiring of students who meet 
the specified standards. Each of the j»rries in the compaa agrees to commit 
to a ^ of measurable goals or outcomes and to a system established for evalu- 
ating each through time. Ui^fol ocperience and some success in linking school 
to work has been achieved in odier places as well, ^kh as Compacts in Cleveland, 
h^and, Louisville, and sewial ciues with which the National AlliatKre of Busi- 
nes is collaborating; the Partnership Academies operated in Philadelphia and 
in various Gdifomia cities; the Regional Oxupauonal Program in California; 
the Work Place Smdy program in St. Louis; and various schod-to-apprenriccship 
linkage programs conduaed in Alabama, Maryland, and several cities across 
the country. 

Provide summer and ^ademic y^ intermhips, ap{»enrice$hip$, aivl coopa- 
arive wmkate tiaining. An organized effon among employers is needed to 
pttnide smdents widi appropriate skills with access ro ^bs and structured training 
during summers, to part-time phs after school, and to jobs with career poten- 
tial after gmduadon. Among the tasb of this effort would be (1) ro convey 
to schools more cleariy and precisely the natuie of qualifications needed for 
jobs; (2) to relate pcrfbrmance in school better to the ability to obtain a job, 
thereby increasing student incentive to achieve; (3) to expand and improve 
various forms of stmcwred worksite tiaining arrangements for "learning by 
doing" during the last two years of high school, such as c(K>{%rative educa- 
tion, prc-apprcnticeship programs, and apprenticeships; and (4) to promote 
the development of practical and fonnal career ladders for high school graduates. 
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Goal 6 

Provide quality out-ofschool experiences md oppoHunities to 
supplement the schooling of minority youth and adults. 

Accomplishing Goal 6: 
Recx»imended Strategies for Out-of-School Opportunities 

• establish a Nadonai Ymith Service. 

• Doubk tiM capMity of tbc,^ Cmps. 

• Expand and in^[»OTe bask ediKatkn ami tiainiiig semces hs y<mth and 
aduhs under Job Tiaining Partnefship Act. 

• Make availiAle financal aid for diose in the wodtforcc yiho want to go to 
college or other forms of postsecondaiy training. 

Dbcusson: Out-of-School OppoRTUNmEs 
Est abM ^ a National Youth Service. The establishment of a National Youth 
Service could improve education in several ways. Young people who partici- 
pate in service {Mt^^rams stten^en their skills and knowledge. National scivice 
could, if. addition, provide a sense of unity that comes when young people 
bom different backgrounds ate united in the adue^^menr of common gt^. 
Tasb that might be pctfoimcd through a national youth scrvke include tutor- 
ing, helping to improve physi<^ facilities, helping in school-based rrvicc 
centers, and serving as n»chers' assistants. 

Doal^ die capacity of dicrjob CiHps. ThcK is solid evidence that the Job Cor{», 
the nation's latgest training prc^tam for ^ool dropouts, improves employ- 
ment outcomes. Those who attended job Coips averaged 15 percent more in 
earnings per year than did a similar group of non-participants. A higher share 
of participants completed high school, went into the milicaiy and avoided depen- 
deiu^ on welfare. While the cost of the residential Job Cotj» is high (currently 
about $9, 500 per participant/year), evaluation has demonstrated that the pro- 
gram's benefits exceeded its cost by more than 40 percent. Several elements 
4n the Job Coips model help osplain its success. It provides a mix of remedial 
education and skills training deb'vered in a residential setting, free from dis- 
tracting influences, making it v.^er to upgrade skills and change Ix^haviors. 

Ei^saffil and improve b^ icedmatkmamltfaimngsmicesfiiKryoudiand^ulfs 
under die Training Rutneiship Act. Local JTPA programs currendy serve 
only alxnit 5 percent of the eligible population, many of whom are minon- 
tics. In real terms funding for employment and tiaining piogmms has dedir.ed 
70 pcrca:t since 1980. JTPA offers great potential for effectiveness in second- 
chatKC Icaminij. Private Industry Councils, mandated under JTPA in every 
kxality across dic nation, have demonstrated themselves to be responsive ;o 
oxtnmunity interests. Through JTPA, alternative learning environments can 
be provided that make use of instmctional approaches different from those 
conventionally used in schools. This apprmch can combine work and learning, 
be individualized and competency-ba^, and be delivered in an open-entry. 
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opcn-cadt mode, using alternative instructional methodologies. 

Make airaibbfcfinanrial aid for those who wan; *o j^ to a)Mcge 
of postsecondaty ttainiog. Financial aid for post«^jconcu "y studies can be used 
together with counseling and mentoring prt^rams as iirportant incentives to 
motivate students to achieve in school, as catcmplificri by liberty Scholardiips 
inNcw Yodc State, the various ''I HaveaDicam'' pro gnims, or the "last dollar'' 
scholarship asdstance programs under the Boston F!an for Excellence. But it 
is also important to maintain incentives for learning aiter individuals leave high 
sdKxA. Several firms p2ovkktuiti(»i reimbursements fi»^anpk)ymwl^ 
fiilly complete college courses or other job-related training. Some colleges have 
established "collies for working adults" with schedules designed to facili- 
tate wotidng adults achieving a baccalaureate d<^ree within a reasonable time 
period. The key point here is that although everyone may not want ro enroll 
in college, especially immediately after high school, ewtyone should engage 
in Icamiiig bc)«nd hi^ school and we shouW keep optioiis open for indiw 
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What We Must Do: 
Familx CoMMUNm; Pubuc, 
And PkmTE Responsibiijties 

The rcamunendations outl ocd in this Action Plan ate htosA and difficult, 
but they arc also necessary and possible. To carry out these recommendations 
will take a truly national commitment of energy and resources, but die alter- 
native is surely even more cosdy. The evidence can be gleaned &om scholariy 
{»pets acd economic forecasts about die ^wing expense of ignorance, but 
the results are in plain view cm our streets and are replayed every evening on 
the 7:00 news. Hie answers lie in our nadon woddng tc^ther, at cveiy level, 
in what is xhe^ gteatKt mtional diallenge of the decade al^ad. To provide educa- 
donal ciKellcnce for all is not simply to address problems laced by minonues: 
our destiny as a great nation hangs in the balance. 

Following is a summary of the roles that must be played by various segments 
of Amerioui society in canying out recommendations from the Plan. 

The Role of Minority Families and 
Communities 

The bedrock of a new fiitiue for our children and youth li« in our commu- 
niues. Parents and community groups must take the leadership in suggesting 
ricw directions and new soluticwis to put before the public. There are two reasons 
why minorities must lead. First, no other Americans understand minority prob- 
lems so well, and ik> other AmiLricans have more esqxrience with what works. 
Second, and equally important, minorides must lead because our stake m i>ur 
ow*i communities, wna die goals set forth here, are our priorities, for oursi-l v*^ 
and for our country. 

Tbt strongest leadership is the leader^p of example. It begins at the elemen- 
tal levels of the £unily, with efiforts that parents can make, such as monitoring 
homework and supporting local teachers and schools. 0}mmunity groups such 
as church^ and social organizations, also hxve a role to play. 

It is the responsibility of eveiy iamily, reg* jrdless of racial or ethnic back- 
gtound, income level, r educational aqpcriricc, to help nuiture a bve of learn- 
ing in tl^ir childrr a, in and out of school. Some parents or care piovideis arr 
unaUe to do so because of their own limited educational opportumV . Many 
lack the most ba»c requirements, such as a permanent home or ^^iequ^ue food. 
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Minority parent arc firquently reluctant to contact %hool pciTwnnel because 
they arc indmidated by teachers or by language or cultural barriers. Many par- 
ents will need help finom schools and local governments in urKicr»anding what 
is required to make this nurturing possible, and that help should be provided. 
Nonetheless, to the best of a femily's ability ths responsibility must be fiilfiilcd. 

Students, of course, have a major responsibility for their education. While 
they arc not to blame for uncaring or poorly trained teachers or for inadequate 
materials and £u:iliries, they are responsible for their conduct, their treatment 
of others, and the level of cfiFort put forth to Icam in even the poorest of cir- 
cumstatKes. De^ite often hanng to itudy in deficient ciitumstaiK^, minority 
students in particular must set their sights high. It is not sufficient for an Alaska 
Native, American Indian, Black, or Latino student .«imply to jfwss or to "get 
over" when excellence is possible. 

Finally, minority comm'inity leaden and those of us who have achieved eco- 
iKwnic and educarional success must take rKponsibUity for mx own j^ples. 
Our energy, ideas, and money must return to our communiries and to our 
children. No one can— or should— do it for us. 

Roles and r^ponsibiliries of minority ^unilies and communities include: 

• instilling the highest educational expectations in our children; 

• ensuring that students get to school on time and arc supenrised when they 
leave school ; 

• setting aside unintermpted time in the e\'ening and a place devoted to 
homework; 

• taking our children to libraries, which are always free, and museums, which 
usually have ft«r evenings or afternoons; 

• encouraging children to read; 

- .aking rcspot»ibility for our children's television watching and making sure 
it inchides programs such as Readng Rainhow, Sesame Street, 3-2- 1 Contact, 
and Squi^ One that help buiM interest iri science and learning; 

• attendirig school meeriiigs and becoimng involved in school activities through 
a PTA or other school organization; 

• monitoring student progress through regular contact with teachers; 

• early planning widi our children for collie; 

• meeting wiih school pecsoimel to ensure mat children take pre-collc^ courses; 

• emollrDg children in school or community-sponwred aftcr-scliool, Satur- 
day, and summer programs; 

• participating in mentoring prograir.s and community organizations: 

• returning physic^y to our communities whenever possible to «rrw as role 
mcxlels; and 

• investing our money and cux attention in our people. 

The Role of Teachers and Administrators 

It is upon the shoulders of teachers and administrators that so many of the 
recommendations made to impiove educi uon for minority au^ts &11. Indeed, 
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the task of school restructuring is n«:e^anly a local task. As the nationwide 
cduGition tcfotm movement has already begun to show, "top-down* ' direc- 
tives are far less effective than "bottom-up" energy. Yet without the proper 
support and training, without decent salaries and pto^ioiial working condi- 
tions, and without the confidence and coopemtion of communities, families, 
and students, no teacher or administrator can bear the lc»d. 

Teacher and administrator roles and responsibilities discus^ in the Plan 
include: 

• understanding the restructuring alternatives open to their schools and step- 
ping fbm^ to participate in the discu^on of change within their schools; 

• holding higher expectations for minority youth and helping them to achieve 
academic excellence; 

• bcitigkiKiwledgeablcQfthe culture and langu^ofall children in the class- 
room, and offering instmction that reflects and respects cultural differences; 

• teaching out to families and communities and involving them in the edw^- 
tion of their youth; 

• utilizing more cfficcrivc instnictional strategics with culturally diverse stu- 
dent groups, such as cooj^rauve learning, tutoring, 9nd mixed ability 
groupings, rather than the debilimting praaices of tracking and remedia- 
tion; and 

• working summers to learn additional languages, becoming fiamiliar with 
multicultural curricula, planning for restmctured schools, training to work 
with families and gaining new pedagogical skills. 

The Role of School Districts 

It is at the individual tistrirt level where the many and often conflicting 
demands of parents, students, educators, c(mimunities, and local, state, and 
federal government agencies must be l^ilanced. In this clashing of intent, 
it is the district's rcf^nsibility to make as its high^ priority the needs of the 
dhildren with the fewest r^urces and the most to gain. 

School districts around the nation are beginning to experiment in ways that 
support many of the recommendations in this Plan. Aarording to the Goieral 
Accounting Office, more than half of the nation's school districts have begun 
to implement "cflccJve schools" prc^rams, which incorporate factors such 
as staff consensus on educational goals and procedures; an emphasis on the 
acquisition of basic and higher-order thinking skills; high expectations for ail 
smdbnts; and continuous assessment of prepress. School districts sirch as Miami, 
Rochester, Memphis, San Diego, and Denver are taking 'otge strides towards 
restructuring, with the latter two districts abolishing remedial courses in fevor 
of keeping students of mixed abilities together in the dassnwm. Districts are 
C3q>crimentii^ with clo«r tics to the community, such as the cl(»ely-watchcd 
experiment in Chicago, where newly-elected school council made up of 
teachers, parents, and community leaders will have budgemry and hiring 
authority for individual schools. Districts are attempting to attract and retain 
qualified teachers through better salary packages and more responsibility for 
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^box devest tD the students. In short, much is happening, often in isolation 
or in small experiments, that show great promise for change. 

In this Plan, we have made specific tcconwnendations that require leader- 
ship at the district level. These include: 

• improving teacher salaries and working conditions; 

• increasing the number of precoUegc counselors, beginning at the middle 
school level; 

• developing pn^rams to recruit minority and bilingual teachers; 

• iniriating and encouraging restmcturing c&om that make schools responsi- 
ble for student outcome; 

• increasing linkagf^.> between schools and families; 

• working with ioc ' '^ncies to coordinate the delivery of social services ibr 
smdents and the amiUes; 

• increasing the kng h of the school day or providing quality after-school 
acdviti^; 

• making year-round school for students mandatory every third year; 

• funhering the ability of schools ro »ive as re«)urce centers within minority 
communiries through after-school and evening programs; 

• helpiiig to prevent suimncrleaniingk»s through high-quality summer pro- 
grams for low-income and minority yo Jth; 

• training teachcxs to work with a multilingual, multicultural student body; 

• making bilingual classes available for students while they leam English, and 
requiring all students to leam at least two languages; 

• eliminating tracking in schools; 

• incorporating new approaches to the teaching of science to expand science 
literacy for all students; 

• implementing ctxjperativc learning and mixed ability groupings for aU 
students; 

• requiring students to participate in community sendee activities; 

• developing a core curriculum for all students that prepares them for college 

or a career; 

• establi^iing linkages with local employers to further apprenticeship and men- 
toring opponunities; and 

• funding magnet schools, career academies, and srhools-within-schools at 
every school site. 

The Role of Higher Education 

The mix of moral and practical motivations that is driving the narion's 
renewed interest in a quality education for minority Americ^ris is crystallized 
in the situation confronting predominantly White colleges and universities. 
As public and private institutions helping to shape the future of American 
society, they have a powerful moral re^nsibility to provide equal educational 
oppo tunirics for all students, and to diversify their feculty and staff. But as 
iristimdons often struggling to survive declining "traditional" enroUments, 
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many collies and universities are encouraging d'versity for fiscal, as well as 
moral reasons. 

HiglKf cdiKiadon k b^inning to understand that its resp(^bility ibr ediKa- 
tional divecaty begins long before student orientation week. As competition 
intcnsiM over the ps« twenty ycais for a relatively nanow feld of wclI-preparcd 
minority students, higher education began involving itself far earlier in the 
(kvcbpment of potential minority college students. We believe that colleges 
must expand their definition of affirmative action to include eSom made in 
conjunction with local sdiools and conmiunitdes to nurture minority young- 
sters. Similady, colleges must reach out to kx:al community colleges to mine 
the talented mixK>rity students there that so in&equendy transfer to four-year 
instimtk>ns. Further, we believe that higher educ^on must institute the same 
kinds of iiKxntivcs tiow proposed at the pre^olkge levds by linking state fii^ 
ing, foculty aixl stafiF ^aiy and promotion decisions, and accreditation to out- 
cxmi& in minority student and £uiilty remiitment and retention. 

Similarly, universities are comprehending that their responsibility continues 
after the baccalaureate degree is granted. The dearth of minority faculty can 
only be ar'dtessed by the most careful attcndon to the devck^raent of minority 
doctorates through nurturing of promising minority undeigraduates and the 
funding and mentoriii^ of minority graduate student. 

Finally, colleges and uni^nddes of all sizes and missitms must turn attcn- 
don ini^dly to the climate and living conditions faced by minority students, 
fiwiilty, and staiff on their campuKS. The increasing number of race-related 
incidents on coll^ campuKS calls for leadership from the campus adminis- 
trauon, but also for programs, curriculum changes, and policies against dis- 
crimination and hara^ncnt that are stricdy enforced. 

Few iostimtions l^ve ccxnbined so many of th^ approaches as tl^ University 
of Wmmsin. Hinxigh its "Madi^ Plan," the uniwtsity intends to double the 
numbo: of minority undergraduates, create finaiKial aid padbgcs for low-income 
students, hire 70 new minority facuhy, require cthnk studies courses, and hire or 
pnxmate 125 minority academic aafiT members. Furtte", the Univasty ofWiscon- 
sin will wntk with local high sdKx>ls to imjKove graduation rates, and will dcHible 
the number of fiellowships to minority smdents in their graduate and profiK- 
sional schools to etKouiagc more minority students to |^ ursue advanced study. 

Roles and responsibiliries for higher education discussed in the Artion Plan 
inchidc: 

• linking alary and prwnouon decisions to effectiveness in facilitating the 
graduation of minority smdents; 

• linking accredirarion decisions to progress in minority student, staff, and 
faculty recruitment and retenrion; 

• working with local school districts to offer an optional 13th year after high 
Khool on college campus to ca% and strengthen the tramidon from school 
to college; 

• offering a residenrial simmier science program for minority high school 
juniors; 

• gxMisorirg Saturday academies for local minority youth using colicgc faculty 
aiKl smdents as resources; 
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foiming panncishii» with local school districts to involve students and faculty 
in the teaching and tutoring of minority students, in pre>coilcge counsel- 
ing, and as staff in pre-senace and in-service teacher preparation, especially 
in the sciencer 

• developing and enfoning policies s^ainst discriminadon and hatassmcnt; 

• establishing tianrfcr centers at two year colleges; 

• contiiiuir^e£bfts to meet the finaiKffllirceds of k)w-!iKt»T^ students t^ 
institutional grants and work-study piogiams; 

• revamping teacher training programs to strengthen the prefmation of new 
teachers and to enable them to understand and reach youngsters of difier- 
iii^ culnual arui ethrxic background tuit^ varicHis iristtiKtbr^ str^ 

• revising pre-sctvicc training for counselors to increase familiarity with col- 
lege admi^ons and finamdal aid issues. 

The Role of States 

No otectvcr of educadon jwlky can fail to be implead by the v^r and 
scope of state efforts in the 1980s to i .ove educadon. Through the leader- 
ship of individual governors and state legi^btur^, as well as ocganii^dons such 
as the Educadon G>mmission of the States, the Nadonal Governors' Associa- 
tion, the Council of Giicf Steitc School Officers, the State Higher Educadon 
Executive Officers, and others over the past decade, some of the most impor- 
tant policy developments have occurred at the state level. 

VCTiile these policy developments have been well-intentioned, some 1. ive 
ironkally eiKkd up working to the detriment of naiiK>rity students. For exampi % 
efibrts purred by A Nation £^ Risk to raise tm scores and graduatbn tequire- 
moits that were not acccMnpanied by additbnal resources to help students meet 
those requirements deepened divisions along socio-economic lines. A second 
ufuesolved issue fiacing states is the continued funding inequities among dis- 
tricts within stvetsd of the saves. Renewed court challenges in the decade past 
have led to decisions ordering new i^ding formulas in Texas, New Jersey, 
Minnesota, and Kentucky, with cases pending in Alaska, Qmnccticut, Indiana, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, and Tenness^. 

While there has been a rapid growth in the state share of funding for public 
schools— fxom 39 percent in 1971 to 50 percent in 1987~staie funds remain 
inadequate to meet the most presang needs for vi^ch school districts arc turn- 
ing to the states for help. For example, a 1 988 survey by the Education Writers 
AssodaticMi showed that 25 percent of the natkMi's school buildings are ' 'shoiidy 
places for learning," 33 percent are "only adequate" and "because of grow- 
ing enrollments and deferred maintenance could easily become inadequate," 
and the remaining 42 percent oflfer ' 'starkly superior environments compared 
to those school districts even in the same state because their communities can 
afford them." Further, a study conducted by MDC Inc. and funded by the 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation estimated that just five percent of state edu- 
cation funds are u^ "specifically for «rvice to at-risk youth." 

The state role is of course not limited to funding. States arc now working 
hard to support school restructuring, providing scIkwIs with flexibility fixjm 
state regulations as well as the money needed to launch these efforts. Florida, 
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Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, for example, have estab- 
lished fimuidal incentives for high-achieving scIkxkIs. In Utah, Texas, Cdorado, 
and other states, legKlatuies arc supporting experiments with year-round schools. 
In Iowa, Arkansas, Ncwjerscy, Maryland, Minnesota, and other states, eiiorts 
are being made at the state level to coordinate schools with local social %rvic». 
But according to the MOC study, only a handiul of states, including South 
Carolina, Arkansas, New Jersey, Colorado, Kentucky, and Ohio, have taken 
stei» that arc leading to a comprehensive set of plans and programs to serve 
miiMrity and low-income students. 

Bnally, it is state agcraics, particularly state education and cmptoymcnt agen- 
cies, that will bear the major weight of policy development, priority setting, 
and resource coordination. The "fit" between the state's education system, 
empbyment security piv^rams, and job training efforts for minorities will be 
constructed here. As part of this cfibrt, ^ire etKourage every governor to estab- 
lish a Council on Educational Equity to review, consider, and implement the 
goals we put forward to integrate education and training for minorides at the 
state level, and to moniror conunuing efibrts, with a view to policy rccom- 
mendation5 and new initiatives, from the highest levels of state government 
to the most immediate levels of sci^ice delivery. 

In this Plan, we have made specific recommendations that require leader- 
ship at the state level. These include: 

• equalizing funding among districts in aU 50 states and establishing long- 
term funding commitments to improve the physical and human resources 
available to low-income and minority youth in each state; 

• esiabli^iing state funding incenrivc^ and accountability measures to ensure 
that the best teachers arc attracted to the schools that need them the most; 

• reviewing state regulations to facilitate rcscmcturing activities in schools; 

• establishing incentive prr^rams at public colleges and universities to 
encourage recruitment and retention of minority students and faculty; 

• revKing articulation agreements between two- and four-year colleges to fedli- 
tate transfer; 

• establishing transfer centers at community colics; 

• supporting distria efibrts to establish 11 -month schooling and extended 
school days; 

• supponing the development of »:hooIs-within schools, career academies, 
and other special academic prc^rams within public Khools; 

• reviewing state curriculum requirements to facili ate local implementation 
of a core academic curriculum; 

• supporting schools using cooperative learning, grade clustering, and other 
alternatives to tracking; 

• clinainating the inappropriate use of standardized tests, such as cut scores 
for teacher certification, and working to i rvelop more suitable tests that 
help dis^iM)5e, rather tiian limit, student progress; 

• assisting minority and low-income student attend college through tuition 
guarantees, such as New York State's Liberty Scholarships, and through 
increased grant aid; 
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• funding perK)nnel and programs that help provide pre-coUcgc infonnation 
to minority and low-income youth about higher education; and 

• establishing a State Council on Educational Equity. 

The Federal Role 

Since 1980, the federal role in cducaf on has become increasingly visible. 
It the leadership of Education Secretary T.H. Bell that helpol spark the 
education reform movement with the rclcawr of A Nation At Risk. Secretary 
William Bennett brought renewed attention to the distressing conditions in 
urban school districts. In September, 1989, President George Bush and Secre- 
tary Liuro Cavazos brought tc^cther the nation's governors to focus national 
interest on school improvements, and are working to new national goals 
for educational achievement. 

Ironically, in a period in which the symbolic role c£ the federal government 
in education grew, Washington's fiscal commitment to education declined 
^^uficandy , although bipartisan support in G}ngres5 prevented the cuts from 
being as deep as had been tcqucstni by the Executive Brar»Ji. According to 
the T T.S. Department of Education, funds appropriated in the federal budget 
for education programs increased from $54.3 biiUon in 1980 to $43.3 in 1988 
in actual dollars. But adjusting the figures for the 43.6 percent inflation in 
that period shows that in constant 1988 dollars, federal ^nding on educa- 
tion actiially dropped 12.2 percent, from $49.3 to $43.3 Ullicm. In other wcxnds. 
adjusting for infkdon, federal spending on education in 1988 was $6 billion 
I^ than nec^^ry to maintain pn^rams at their 1980 levels. Overall spend- 
ing on elementary and secondary education programs, for example, dropped 
19.2 percent in constant dollars, whUe spending on postsecondary education 
fell 29 6 percent in constant dollars. University research increased 25.8 per- 
cent in constant dollars in the 1980-1988 period. 

Many of the programs that have particular benefit for minority smdents 
suffered grcady in constant dollars: child nutrition programs fell 10. 2 percent, 
vocational and adul»^ education fell 23 percent, and Oiaptcr I grants for the 
disadvantaged ficU 17.3 percent, now serving only about half the eligible par- 
ticiji^ants, down fiom 73 percent coverage in 1980. Head Stan funding grew 
20 percent in constant dollan, but still only serves about one-quarter to one- 
third of the eligible population. At the college level, spending on Pell Grants, 
which is the larg^ federal student grant program, grew about 17 percent 
between 1980 and 1988 in constant dollars, but this gain must be placed in 
perspective: the cost of attending a public four-year college increased by 26 
{^rcent in constant dollars between 1980 and 1988 and costs at a private four- 
year college increased 47 percent in constant dollars. Further, the number of 
students actually receiving Pell Grants has declined by 10 percent since 1980. 
Spending cm the smaller federal grant pn^ram, the Supplox^tal Educational 
Opportunity Grants, has fallen 14.7 percent in constant dollars. Federal spend- 
ing on the College Work-Study program feU 28 percent in constant dollars. 

The form in which students receive financial aid has changed in the last 
decade: in the mid-1970s, a period in which 33 percent of Black and 36 per- 
cent 01 H '.panic high school graduates went on to college, grants made up 
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80 pGPccnt of the average financial aid package. By 1986, iKJwevcr, gmnts war 
only 30 percent of the share, and just 29 pcicent of Black and Hispanic high 
school graduates went on to college. In 1988, giants were just 47 percent of 
the total . The prospect of such loan burdens is devastating to the collqgc dteams 
of low-inoHne minority students; a 1986 study by the National Institute of 
Independent Colleges and Universities and the United Negro College Fund 
reported that loan burdens for low-inciMne Black students, somctimes greater 
ihm their families' axmual incomes, was discouraging a generation of poten- 
tial scholars. 

Certainly, the federal role in education spending has ahvays been relatively 
smaH. In 19W, of the $353 billion to be spent by the public and private sectors 
on oiuoition, federal expenditures will account for only about 6 percent of 
the total; private spending will account for 27 percent, and the balance will 
come foxrn state and kxal governments. But the role <^ federal funding is cspe- 
dally crucial to minority students, serving to address inequities in the quality 
and quanrity of educational experiences available to Americans of diifcring 
levels of iruxnne. In K>me cases, where federal grants do not meet the needs 
of college students, for cssample, states aiKl ti^ cdkges themseh^ have stepped 
in to fill the balance. Grants fiom ^tcs and insritudons have incieaKd 46. 3 
and 78.8 percent respecd\^Iy l^tviven 1980 to 1989 in constant dollars. But 
the ability of states and insututions to make up for federal cuts varies fiom 
state to state and regic.i to region. In pre-college educarion, 1987 per-pupil 
escpenditurcs were $3,977 for the nadon as a whole, but ranged fiom $2,350 
in Missis»ppi to $3,728 in California to $6,947 in New York to $8,010 in Alaska. 
Indeed, Mississippi, whose public school enrollment is 51 percent Black, receives 
neariy one-sixdi of its eduoidon budget from the federal go^nmient: even 
marginal changes can be devastating to students there. Further, about W {^r- 
cent of the money states spend on remediadon ounes from the federal govern- 
ment, and most of the nadonal research on dropout prcvendon, curricula, and 
other issues of cridcal concern ic minorir/ students is federally funded. 

Thus, for minority students in the nadon's ^hools and colleges, the federal 
role is crucial to ensuring equity in opportunities among states and regions. 
That role iiKludes funding for xbe immediate educadonal needs for low-iivome 
students, through programs such as Chapter I and college financial aid, and 
also through pn^rams that pre|»re students for learning, such as Head Start 
and th^ various nutritional and li^alth prc^tams iktw underfunded the fodoal 
government. Hie U.S. Oepartm^nt of Education must scfve as an ad^^xatc 
for minority s udents in fighting for necessary funding for educadonal pro- 
grams and for educadonal research; m too must other federal agencies make 
minority smdrats a priority, such as the Depanment of Labor, which is res{x>n- 
sible for employment and training programs, such as the job Corps. No state 
alone can shoulder the burden imp(K$ed by hunger, lack of preiutal care, and 
poor health upon learning: the scope of th^ needs, and others, such as child 
care and housing, call increasingly for an ex}:^nded federal role. 

Hie federal govcnmient must play addidonal roles as well, beginning in 
the area of moral leadership. After a decade in which dvU rights enforcement 
by the federal government ' 'dramatically declined, * ' as the Gtizens Commis- 
sion on Human Rights points out, it is time for the Department of Education 



md other agencies to renew their commitment to the rights of minority Ameri- 
cans md the laws passed by Congress to enforce them. In 1990, twenty years 
will have pa.«sed since the NAAO* Legal Defense and Education Fund filed 
suit in what is known as the Adams case to force the federal govcmment to 
monitor and aifbicc des(^regatk>n in {ajblic colleges in 18 Soudiem and border 
states. The omdnued efibrts of the I>^mrtmcnt of Educadon to resist enforce- 
ment of Ude VI of the Gvil Rights Aa of 1964, which bais racial or ethnic 
discriminadon in programs receiving federal money, is morally unacceptable. 

The federal government also has a ^ledal responsibility for Indian educa- 
don . In neariy 400 treades negotiated fiom the American Revohidon to 187 1 , 
American Indians ceded nearly one billron acres (^land in exchange for servkcs, 
e^Hxially educadon. But as the conetcssional report released in November, 
1989, by the bipanmn Spedal Onnmittec on Investigadons revealed, the cur- 
rent approach to delivering educadon and other scnriccs to American Indians 
is not workii^ well. The Special Committee recommended a radical shift to 
^. !£ ietetminadon by Amerkan Indians themselvK. This emphasis on scl^- 
dctcrminadon concurs with our own call for greater participation by minori- 
ties in education as well as with a growing body of judicial decisions on tribal 
sovereignty. Self-determinavion should not mean fonding cuts, however; the 
federal govcmment must not retreat from its obligations to adequately finance 
American Indian educadon. 

Finally.wc encourage the President of the United States to become dirccdy 
involve with the goals stated in this repon by requiring j^rious consideration, 
throughout the Executive Branch, of the resource implicatioi4S of the specific 
recommendations in this document. Further we recommend the establishment 
of a National Human Resources Development Council, paralleling the Council 
of Economic Advisors and at the »me level of importance for policy making. 
The symbolic impt^tance oi »jdi a Council — demonstrating the federal commit- 
ment to human reKJurce development as a top national priority — cannot be 
overestimated. 

In this Plan, we have made specifir recommendations that require a federal 
role. These imrlude: 

• full fim. . .ng of prenatal and nutritional programs to serve all eligible chil- 
dren and families, bcluding WIC, and child nutrition programs; 

• full funding of Head Stan for eligible families, increasing enrollment 
incrementally over the next five years to reach foil participation bv 1^5; 

• full fimdmg for Chapier I, increasing enrollment incicmentally over the next 
fiw years to reach foil participation by 1995; 

• albwing greater flexibility in the use of Chapter I and other federal categor- 
ical pn^rams, ensuring that perfomiancc standards for minority and low- 
income snidents are strialy enforced; 

• expanding of talent search programs to the middle schools; 

• doubling the capacity of the Job Corps; 

• increasing the federal share of rtudent financial aid, and restoring the 
grant /loan balance to at least the mid-197(h levels for low-income students; 



increasing support ibr historically Black and tribal colleges, and expanding 
debility in federal prc^iams to include institutions with 25 percent or greater 
Hiq»nic cnroUmcni; 

eiqpanding education and tniining service available under the Job Training 
Partnership Act; 

fundir^ residential summer science academies for minority youth; 

creating a national merit teaching scholarship and loan forgiveness programs 
for teachers; 

establishing a national Doctoral Opportunirics Prognun to produce more 
minority scholan; 

increasing support for bilingual and mulucultural programs and curricula; 
estaMishing a Narional Youth Service; 

supporting c36forts to give American Indian tribes control over Indian schools 
and education; 

supporting efibrts to improve the school-to-work transition and to boost 
apprenticeship opportunirics for minority youth; and 

(^bushing a Narional Human Resources Development Council. 

The Role of the Private Sector 

Corporate Anietifa has already taken the lead in pressing for striictural change 
in the narion's schools, in^ircd in pan by their employees' need for extensive 
remedial training, requiring spending of as much as $44 billion annually. The 
range oT private sector inwlvement in education has \^ly increased in the 
deouie past, from personal intervenrions such as the "! Have a Dream" pro- 
gram, in which wealthy benefactors work with an individual ckss of students 
to guarantee their college education , to large contriburicMis such as thc^ made 
recenUy by Coca-Cola and Comsat, to broad cc»lirions such as the B(^on Com- 
pact, in which business and school leaders ^rk together on joint educational 
and employment goals. 

The private sector must continue its efibns to provide direct support to schools, 
through financial or in-kind contributions, mentoring, and research and 
employment opportuniries for students. Further, since the capacity of the pri- 
^tc sector to add to the rescnirces available to education is relarively small com- 
{KUtd to the need, the role of business leaders in pressuring govcmmrnt agen- 
cies for increased funding and stmctural changes is cmcial and must continue. 

A business ^tor that has particular importance to minority education is 
the broadcast industry. Television, radio, and film so strongly influence the 
atrimdes and dreams of children, especially those children who do not enjoy 
an affluent background. We concur with die congressional Task Force on 
Women, Minorities, and the Handicapped in Science and Technolt^ that 
the media has a deep responsibility not only to keep the public's attention 
fSocused on the needs of minority youth, but also to present a poduve image 
of education and to promote a positive self-image among minority youth . The 
devaluation of mirrority characters on television and in film is not simply racist; 
it is damaging the lives of minority youth wk) see themselves trnxt often por- 
trayed as hustlers, criminals, dmg addicts, or characters with questionable ethics. 
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This harms nonminonty youth as well who come to their minority peers 
in that same dim light. It is not enough to ask that the entertainment industry 
produce more television shows like Sesame Street or more films like Stand and 
Deliver, also needed are more ^bom that ponray minority Americans of all 
walksof life asp(^rive, productive human heings, meeung their civic, fomily, 
and employment responsibilidcs. 

Among the roles and nsponsibilities recommended for the private sector 
in this Action Plan ate: 

• de^dloping a{^rectkeship programs, career academies based on models such 
as the California Pannership academics, job training programs, and other 
efforts to help smooth the transition between school and work for tlios« not 
headed immediately to college; 

• expanding mentoring and adopt-a>school programs so that every child and 
every »:hool is covered; 

• establishing regional coopcradw projects, such as the Beaton Compact, that 
bring tt^ether schcx>l and business leaders to develop course requirements 
and employment commitments; 

• devising employee education programs to help adult learners gain acadcnuc 
skilb and enter college; 

• developing regional consortia to ofier tuition gua'wtees to all students, such 
as the Cleveland Initiative for Education, or last-dollar Kdholarshif» for 
minority coliege-lx)und students, aich as the Boston Plan for Btcellcnce; 

• allowing the establishment of mini-^rhools at large busines^s, such as those 
found in Dade County in Florida, that help bring minority parents closer 
to schools, or work-schwl programs such as Rich's Academy, sponsored by 
the Oties in Schools Project at Rich's department store in Adanta, in which 
underachieving students combine work with school at the worksite; 

• supporting restnicturing, based upon the lessons learned by business with 
its own changts over the past decade to better compete in the world cconcwny; 

• investing in minority workers as employees at all levels and clearing the path 
toward upward mobility within their companies; and 

• supporting educational television during the af[er-»:hool hours. 

The Role of Foundations 
AND Individual Philathropists 

The philanthropic community's involvement in the future of minority edu- 
cation is critical. First, more foundations and individuals need to r^pond to 
the areas of concern dealt with in this re{X}rt because of their potential for 
' making a difference' ' both ro groups and to ihe nation. Second, we eiKourage 
the nation's foundations to continue to do what they now do so effectively: 
search for those points of leverage and potential multiplication of cfTon that 
ran help wide-scale change emerge from comparatively small resources. The« 
include supponing pilot efforts such as home-to-school transition teams (P?c K~ 
grade 2) and alternative preparatory schools (grades 7-12). 



Meeting the Challenge 



More than twenty-five years ago, Martin Luther King, Jr. spoke the sen- 
tcncc that distiUs the meaning of this nation: ' 'I have a tL-cam. ' ' We believed 
him because he made us see what he could still sec, but what the nation had 
lost sight of, and we set to work. 

Despite its frequent feilure to live up to its highest aspirations, the great- 
ness of the United States has always derived from its ability to blend the strengths 
of very diflbmt kinds of people. It is perhaps the only country in history deliber- 
ately founded not on the past, but on the future it set out to achieve. 

As America progressed, its peculiar genius has been that each generation 
h^ scundiow leanK^d to recast that visbn in a iMTW guise, as history has pre^ted 
each generation with new challenges and opportunities. Th'is, this nation has 
achieved the id«d independence, responded to the challenge of war, created 
an unparalleled standard of living for most Americans, accepted the mantle 
of world leadership, and committed itself to the pursuit of peace and to the 
ideal of social justice. 

But no matter what fomi it took, the future has never been fanciful or Utopian; 
even though Americans have always kept their eye on the future, they have 
given their hands to shaping die present. The true gift of America is the ability 
to translate lofty goals into tasks that men and women could grasp and achieve. 
The difiiculries encountered have only made the effort more inrerming and 
the task mote worthwhile. 

America has succealed because, at every turn, it has been able to bring its 
most precious naaonal resource to bear on the tasks at hand: a diverse and 
talented people. In the twentieth century, it has been the slow maturation 
of the nation's pluralism, the groving recognition that every current in the 
American stream teems with new life and greater possibility, that has expanded 
this society's reach and enriched its members. 

The one force that has sustained and empowered iaa7 our people, has been 
the power of education. It has been our schools that have equipped individuals 
to take their places in the great work of uansforming visions into realities. But 
today, as we have seen, that power is being dissipated. Minority children, who 
by right and by virtue of their unlimited porential, surely deserve their own 
role as visionaries and builders, are being shut out. If, indeed, education is 
the way we deal with the future before it arrives, then we are truly casting our 
future aside if we do not bend every effort to open opportunities for minority 
children. The door to the future for every child is first and foremost the door 
to the schoolhou^. 
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A Proposal For 
A Next Step 

Hus Action Plan has presented numerous tecommendations to be carried 
out by the public and private sectors, by minority jujd majority communities, 
by laigc and powerful institutions in consortia, and by individuals acting aloiKr. 
There is one more pn>p<^ to madkc, and that is for a mechanism to facilitate 
and monitor the greater changes recommended in the Plan, to ensure that 
we set and meet the goals for minority students, and to help provide an educa- 
tion that works for eveiy American. 

Aax>nlir^ly, we propose the cieadon of a nonprofit oiganization, die Quality 
Education for Minorirics (QEM) Network. The QEM Network will scive as a 
focal point for the vision and goals set fbrth in this repon, and for promoting 
its broad strategic action prifKiiples. Further, it will pcriixlically aj»ess progres 
against the goals ^tablished in the Aaion Plan. 

Although its iniual efforts will focus on members of thc^ groups histori- 
cally underseived by edium>n (Alaska Nati^, Amerkan Indians, Bl^k Ameri- 
cans, Mexican Americans, and Puerro Ricans), the QEM Network will advo- 
cate quality cducarion for everyone. Following this initkl fixus in its early efforts, 
the QEM Nctworic will e^^nd to include other groups poorly served by our 
educational system because of Mcio-economic status or language barriers. 

The QEM NetwtMk will operate in a coUaboraUA^ mode, working with the 
many minority and non-minority individuals, groups, oiganizarions, and insri- 
tudons involved in the activities of the QEM Project as well as with new par- 
ticipants. Through a variety of means, the QEM Network will work to ensure 
that: ( 1 ) the provision of quality education for minorities is explicitly included 
in efforis around the country to restructure »;hools, to upgrade teaching stan- 
dards, and to reform undergraduate education; (2) the pedagc^cal strategic 
proven most effective with minority youth arc publicized and replicated more 
broadly; (3^ the general public better understands the importance of providing 
quality education for everyone and of the need to act now; and (4) minority 
families and (x»mmimities play an increasing role in the education of their youth 
and in the raising of their children's «lucarional aspirations and commitment 
to the discipline and hard work required to succe<dl in school, in the work- 
place, and as citizens. 

Hie QEM Network will convene groups to explore specific topics in depth 
that are related to the QEM Network's puipose, and will carry out joint projects 
with others that ait designed to achieve the goals and vision ^t forth in this 
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An Acrk}f9 P/m 
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"[A] new establishment mua be 
ctcated who^ main functiiKi is to 
acUicss minority student needs. 
The following criteria should be 
met: attention to minority studem 
needs at every junctuie of the 
educaticmal continuum; a»nmit- 
ment by the governing boatd to 
mimmty student* potential, high 
educational standaids, the em- 
poii^em^t of minority stwknts as 
indq>endent thinkers and lifelong 
karmis, and rcqxct for minority 
students' cultutal heritage/* 

Etmcr Washington. Fiist Congtes- 
^onal District Education Advisory 
CoundK QEM Piojea Hearings, 
Qikago,June, 



plan. In addition, the QEM Network will have a itseatch and evaluation ami 
that will assist existing exemplary and promising projects with their assessment 
and evaluaticMi dBforts, and will facilitate communication between piojea diitc- 
tors and others interested in minority education through an accessible, com- 
puterized data base and an electronic bulletin board. It will also assist project 
dirtrtors in identifying potential sources of support. 

The QEM Network will be unique in a variety of ways. It will be compic- 
hensve in nature (i.e„ coiKemed with all edixationally umlencprcsented groups 
and with education at aU levels). It will serve in a convwung, consensus-building, 
and collaborating role. It will create a computerized communications network 
for directors of minority-focused education projects and for others interested 
in the educarion of minorities. It will advocate the scaling up or replication 
of educarional strategies that work for minorirics. It will work to ensure that 
educational reform efforts at all levels explicitly address the provision of quality 
education for minorirics, and it will issue an aimual rcpon card on how well 
the various sectors (governmental, corporate, educational, philanthropic, and 
comrnunity) are doing in helping to make quality educarion for minorities 
a reality. 
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Estimated Costs 

This Action Plan has identified a scries of alternative strategies for provid- 
ing quality education for minorities. Many of ouir rccommendauons do not 
caU for new funding; rather, a reallocation cxiaing fimds (for example, school- 
linked social services). Still others require ao funding or very little funding 
at all (for example, cooperative learning). Estimates are given below for sclcacd 
items to provide a frame of reference for setting funding priorities. 

To implement these stratt^es in the nation's 16, (KM) school districts would 
require substantial new funding. For example, the Education Conunission of 
the States estimates that, based upon the average pcr-papil ejqjcnditure of 
$4,209 for the 1987-88 school year, adding one extra day to a 180-day school 
year would cost approximately $922 million for all states combined. Hence, 
to add 40 days (for the 1 1-month school year we propose) would require ahnrn 
$37 billion alone. However, if we were to focus on the 25 largest predominandy 
nonWhite school systems, with their approximately 4,2 million smdents, (non- 
Asian minority students are in the majority in 22 of these), the annual costs 
for the additiwial two months of schooling would be approximately $4 billion. 
If we were to implement our recommendation every duid year as proix^d 
(i.c., following grades 3, 6, and 9), thereby affecting only approximately 25 
percent of the students in any given year, the extra two montl^ for the 11- 
month school year would cost an additional $1 billion annually. 

Other estimates of priority areas for this Action Plan are as follows. 

• To fully fund Head Stan, which currendy reaches fScwcr than 20 percent 
of all eligible 3- to 5-ycar olds, would require an additional $4.3 billion. 

• Chapter I funds of $3 .65 biUbn cunendy reach only 40 percent of the youth 
eligible for services, hence full funding would require an additional $5.5 
billion. 

• The National Education Association estimate that to serve the 1 .6 million 
students with limited English proficierK^ through federally-funded bilingual 
education programs would cost $1.4 billion or an increase of more than 
$1 billion. 

What If? 

What if the federal spending on education had kept up with inflation since 
the 1980 level of $34.3 billion? With a cumulative inflation rate during that 
period of approximately 44 percent, the federal suppon actually available in 
1988 ($43.3 billion) would have included an additional $6 billion. By 1989, 
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inflation had increased an additional 5.1 percent. Using Fiscal Year 1989 
constant doUafs, wc outline below how we would use the fiinds that would 
be available if the feleral gowmment were to return to its 1980 ^nding level. 

If that additional $6 billion were available this fiscal year ($6.3 billion in 
Fi^l Year 1989 constant dollars) to implement priority strategics contained 
in this Plan, we would use the funds as folloi^: 

Expand Women, Infiants, and Children (WIC) 

progi^ $0.8 billion 

Head Stan (to reach an additional 20 percent) 1.0 bilhon 

Chapter I (to reach an additional 10 percent of 

eligible students ) 0.9 billion 

Rmructurc at least 10% of the approximately 5500 
schools in the 22 largest predominantly minority 
s:hooi districts 0.3 



billion 
billion 
billion 

billion 
billion 



Extend the school year in the 22 larg^ predominantly 
minority school districts 1.0 

Bilingual Education (to reach an addirional 30 
percent of eligible students) 0,6 

Summer ScicrKe Academies for minority students in 
grad^ 7-12 (aficcting approximately 
100,000 students) 0.6 

In-service and pre-i^rvirc training of minority science 
and mathemarics teachers 0.4 

Federal financial aid to low-income minority 

undc^raduates (to i^uce loan burden in financial 

aid packages) who are prospccuve mathemarics and 

science teachers 0.4 billion 

I>evclopment and suppon of minority doctoral 

students in science and engineering 0.3 billion 

TOTAL $6.3 billion 

As the Conunittce for Economic I>wlopment emphasized in Children in 
Need, these budget items represent high-yield investments and not just budget 
costs. It is not hard to demonstrate that it will cost the nation much more not 
to make these investments. We also believe that restmcturing would make 
it pcxssible to use existing r^ources more efHciendy. Nonetheless, it is clear 
that additional resources will be required to attain an equitable and efiicient 
education system. 

What if additional iunds were also available vmu non-federal 

SOURCES AT THE SAME TIME? 
State funds would be required to supplement the addirional federal funds 
now available each year fat such pn^rams as WIC, Head Start , Ch^tcr I, and 
Bilingual Education. The amounts required would vary by state. Beyond these 
cost-sharing funds, what if additional fiimis were a^^ablc from state and local 
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govemn^nts, coipoiations, foundations, and colleges and universities for the H 
16 states and the District of Columbia in which the 22 largest predominantly H 
minority school districts (see Table 6) axe located? Since fedetal funds would H 
now be available to extend the school year in these districts, we would use addi- H 
nooal non-federal funds to suppon a pilot dfort involving several of the initia- H 
tives recommended in this repon. Such a pilot efJbn might involve two to ten ■ 
schools in each of the 22 cities (ranging, for example, from two in cities with 
fewer than 100 schools to ten in cities with more than 500 schools) as well as 
schools in Alaska and in Puerto Rico, in the rural South, and on American 
Indian reservations. Estimates aie provided below on non-federal costs of vari- 
ous pilot initiatives assurning an invdvcmem erf 1 30 schools. Details arc provi 
in Table 7 for Fiscal Years 1991-95 in order to show the diifts in sources of 
non-federal fimding we would encourage. 

In addition to having an extended school year, each site might be asked 
to establish a local advisoiy coutKil comt)oscd of parents, community leaders, 
and teadieis; create a parmerdiip with local industry and neighboring colleges 
or universities; and modify its existing academic core curriculum over time so 
that it reflects rcaMumendarions of such groups as the National Sdeixrc Teachers 
Association (NSTA), the Natkmal Council of Teachers (^Mathematics (NCTM), 
the Human Biolc^ curriculum being developed at Stanford University, and 
Project 2061 of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
(AAAS). Examples of other changes that might occur during the pilot years 
include the following: 

• Provide supplemental learning acuvitiw for at least 1(X) pre-school children 
with siblings in the schcx)!. 

• Create a Home-to-School Transition Team that will ^rve as an advocate for 
the children. 

• Provide health servkrcs that include health and sex education and parenting 
skills. 

• Extend the school day to provide enriching activities for the students and 
to meet the nt^ds of working heads of households. 

• Provide t^-ained mathematics and sciercc counselors. 

• Establish drawing accounts (for example, of $1,000 each) for middle and 
high school science and mathematics teachers for supplemental in.stmtuonal 
purposes. 

• Offer adult education cour^ for parents of students at the kHooI. 

• Create special career academies including ones for future teachere. 

In addition, the Varies of teachers at the participating schools would \x 
supplemented beyond inflation to reach an average annual level of $42,000 
by Fiscal Year (FY) 1995. Salary supplements would be needed for approxi- 
mately 5,000 teachers at the 130 schools participating in the pibt effon at an 
estimated cost of $8.0 million (using FY 1989 constant dollars). 

Assumptions regarding costs (in FY 1989 constant ddlars) for priority initia- 
tives from the above list and reflected in Table 7 arc as follows: 
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* ]^ch of the 130 ^hools tmuld provide supplemental learning activities ibr 
100 pre-school children at a base annual cost of $3,000 per child or $39 
milUofi. 

• Each Home-to-School Transition Team would require an on-site staff of one 
fuU-rimc coordinator and one-half time support staff plus modest funds. 
Estimated annual costs are $30,0(K) per site or $6.5 million for 130 schools. 

* Hach site would have one middle school and one high school mathematics 
and science counselor. SiiKe the rural and reservation sites would have much 
miallcr enrollments, only one such counselor would be provided. A»um- 
ing an am.ual salary of $30,000, the total costs that year for 250 such coun- 
%lors would be $7.5 million. 

• Each site would be provided with supplemental fiinds of $ 10,000 to be used 
by the sdcncc and mathematics teachers for instructional and enrichment 
purpose. Annual a»t5 for ihf. 130 schools would be $1.3 miUion. 

Other Pilot Initiatives 

Foundations an: known for ceding new ideas, for funding of i?t 5 proiriits, 
and for asiimng with the implementation and evaluation of pilot eSoru hdox 
they are scaled up or replicated widely. We recommend, therefore, that they 
panially suppon an experimental network of preparatory schools for a small 
number of talented students from the 130 schools participating in the laigcr 
pilot initiative described above. More specifically, we propose an experimental 
network of, say, 5 arhoob covciirig grades 7-12 , each with an average enroll- 
ment of 600 studenK (for an overall network total of 3,(KX) students). Each 
site would bc^n by an alliance involving the s:jiools from which dhe students 
come, neighboring college and university j«rmcis, and local advisory coun- 
cils. These schools would be design^ primarily for talented students who are 
unable to reach their academic potential because of the impoverished and imsafe 
condirions under which they axe forced to live. 

Deoils on the prop(^»i prepaiatory Khoob are available in a sq»ratc docu- 
ment prepared by the QEM staff; however, costs are «timated to range from 
$1 2.0 million in Year 1 during which 1 ,000 students would be involved (100 
Mjvcnth and 100 eighth graders at each of the sites) to $44.7 million in Year 
5 when 3,(KX) students would be involved. 

Faculty and smdents, including prospecuve teachers, at college and univer- 
siti& near the pilot network of preparatory schools wouki staff the ^ools abng 
with outstanding individuals who have retired j&om the teaching profession, 
the mili^, or industry as well as outstanding tead^rs bom the currmt t«diing 
workforce who wish to panicipate in this pilot effon. 

We aie also proposing that every college and university offer a six-\^k 
Amimer science residential program for at least 50 minority high school juniors. 
We know, l^sed upon the cj^rience of several insritutions with similar effotts 
(for cxunple, the Minority Introducrion to Engineering and the Resource Ccnren 
for Science and Engineering Programs), six-week programs of the type envi- 
sioned can be carri^ out at an estimated cost of $1 .0(X) per student, or $30. (XX) 
per site to implement our recommendations. 

In additkm, colleges and universiries located near the 22 largest predominandy 



minority school districts as well as participating schools in Alaska, Pueno Rico, 
the mral South, and on rc^rvations would Ixf expected to fomi partnerships 
with thcs« schools, along with IcxaJ business and lommuniiy leaders, to assist 
the Kihools in the following ways: 

• The prc-service and in-service pa-paration of mathematics and science 
teachets. 

• The special preparation of mathematics and science counselors. 

• Tutoring and after-school, Saturday, and summer science enrichment 
programs. 

• Science and mathematics curriculum revisions to reflect new standards and 
content such as those being recommended by the NSTA, Project 2061 , the 
Human Biology Program, and the NCTM. 

Finally, we uige that an optional 1 3th )'car program modeled after the Middle 
G>Ucgc High School at LaGuatdia Community College be established at com- 
munity colleges near the 22 predominantly minority school districts, in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and near the parucipatmg mral and reservation schools in order 
to provide second chance opportunities for students who have left school. 
Although funds are not included in our estimated costs, federal and state sup- 
port would be required along with the colleges' own resources to support this 
initiarive. 
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Table 6 

UsT OF 22 Urgect Predominantly Minority 

PlJBUC EliiMENTAKY AND SKIONDARY SCHOOL Dl&TRICre 



State Gty 


iNumDer 


Numbct 


Pexcent 


Number 


Amage 






of 


of 


Miruiritv 


of 


1\Iiitinhpr 






Schools 


Studoits 




Teadtm 


Lf 








{to nearest 














'000) 






per 














School 


NY 


New York Gty 


993 


940,000 


N/A 


52,953 


53 


CA 


Las Angeles 


619 


589,000 


83 


25,088 


41 


IL 


Chidgo 


596 


420,000 


87 


21,753 


56 


FL 


Dade County 


264 


253,000 


77 


14,014 


53 


TX 


Houston 


239 


192,000 


84 


10,499 


44 


PA 


Philadelphia 


250 


189,000 


76 


10,756 


43 


MI 


Detroit 


268 


185,000 


91 


N/A 


N/A 


TX 


It 

Dallas 


188 


131,000 


80 


6,904 


37 


MD 


Baltimorc 


179 


110,000 


N/A 


5,696 


32 


TN 


Memphis 


154 


108,000 


78 


5,225 


34 


WI 


Milwaukee 


145 


92,000 


65 


5,565 


38 


DC 


Washington 


186 


86,000 


96 


5,498 


30 


NM 


Albuquerque 


117 


82,000 


N/A 


4,424 


38 


LA 


New Orleans 


119 


81.000 


N/A 


4,663 


39 


OH 


Gcveland 


129 


72,000 


76 


3,578 


28 


TX 


Fort Worth 


110 


67,000 


64 


3,184 


29 


GA 


Atlanta 


113 




N/A_ _ 


3,737 


i3 


TX 


El Paso 


74_ _ 

97 


62,qoo_ 

61,000 


_ 11 


3,392 


46 


TX 


San Antonio 


93 


3,393 


35 


TX 


Austin 


103 


61,(M)0 


55 


3,879 


38 


CO 


Denver 


113 


59.000 


64 


3,512 


31 


MA 


Beaton 


117 


59,000 


__75 


_JSJM__ 


N/A 



SOURCE: National Ontcr (or Edmatiun Stiti«ks» U.S. rH^Janmcm of Eduation SunT\' Kcpon 
"C^aracicmtks of the ^5 Uifgcst Publk Klcmcntan aiid Saondary* School Districts, in the 
United States 198^^-88/* May IWA 

NCTIlfS: (1) ITk* Island of Pucno Rico Is second to New York ( Jtv with 667 .(KKi students enrolled in 
l."56Hhook 

i2) This list m\m also be expanded to include sites in Alaska. Pueno Ritn. the rural South, 
and on reservations in otdet to reiali mitiocity ihildren living in thtii^ areasi 
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TABUi 7 

NON-FtDERAL RJNDING REQUIRED BY SOURCE FOR PILOT EFTORTS 

In 22 Largest Predominantly Minority School Districts, 
AiASiiA, Puerto Rico, and Seuected Rural and Reservation Sites 

Fiscal Ycais 1991 through 1995 
(In millions and in Fiscal Year constant dollars) 





FY 91 


FY 92 


FY 93 


FY 94 


FY 95 


Totals 


Pn^nun 


S/L 


C 


F 


0 


S/L 


C 


F 


O 


S/L 


C 


F 


O 


S/L 


C 


F 


O 


S/L 


c 


F 


O 


by Row 


5% Annual Siqjplancnt 
to Tcurhers' Salaries 
beyond Inflation 


8.0 








8.0 








8.0 








8.0 








8.0 








40.0 


Early Childhood 
Edwration 


26.0 


13.0 






26.0 


13.0 






26.0 


13.0 






26.0 


13.0 






26.0 


n.o 






195.0 


Home to School 
Ttamition 






6.5 








6.5 








6.5 








6.5 








6.5 




32.5 


Math/ Science 
Counselor 




7.5 








7.5 








7.5 








7.5 








7.5 






:> /.> 


Drawing Accounts for 
Math /Science Teachers 




1.3 








1.3 








1.3 








1.3 








1.3 






6.5 


Alternative Preparatory 
Schools 






12.0 






3.0 


15.0 






4.0 


15.0 


5.0 




6.0 


15.0 


9.0 




9.0 


15.0 


12.0 


110.0 


QEM Network 






1.7 








1.7 








1.7 








1.7 








1.7 




8.5 


Totals by G)lumn 


34.0 


21.8 


20.2 




34.0 


24.8 


23.2 




34.0 


25.8 


25.2 


5.0 


34.0 


27.8 


23.2 


9.0 


34.0 


30.8 


23.2 


12.0 




Totals by Fiscal Year 


$76.0 


$82.0 


$88,0 


$94.0 


$100.0 


$440.0 



Lrgmd: S/L - Siaic/Ltxal Ctevcmmrnt and Indusm* 

O - Other !(5uufcr^, imluding individual PbilaiMhftJpLM* 
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TabJc 8 summarizes cstirriatcs of additional iiinds rctjuircd from all soutces 
to fiiUy implement the recommendations contained in the Action Plan nation- 
wide in some instances and only in the schools in the 22 largest prcdominandy 
minority school districts in others as indicated. 



Tables 

Additional Rums Required for I^.i-lementation of 
QEM Recommendations in Fiscal Years I99i-1995 

(It> Billiois, loniKled to the masesA humlnedth Hllion) 





FY 91 




1.60 


rican otan 


4.50 


Chapter 1 


5.50 


uouDling CmJd Nutntion 


3.45 


School Restmaunng Grants 


0.32 


Doubling Job Corps 


0.63 


expanded JirA 




Improved Coneaions Education 


0.10 


Doubling Fellowi^ip A^istancc 


0.08 


Bilingual Education 


1.00 


iNaiionaj xvienr dcnoiarsnjps 


0.03 


Science/Engineering Doctoral Students 


0.50 


Teacher Preparation 


0.50 


Financial Aid ^Prospective Teachers) 


0.50 


Support to Pnrdominandy Minority Institutionsf 


0.15 


Summer Science Academies 


1.80 


Extended School Year* 


1.10 


5 Percent Teacher Salary Supplcmencs* 


0.32 


Early Childhood Education* 


0.90 


Home-to-School Transition* 


0.15 


Math /Science Counselors* 


0.33 


Drawing Accounts Math /Science Teachers 


0.06 


Alternative Preparatory Schools 


0.05 



Sc hool -to- Work Transi tion i , OO 



QEM Network o.Ol 

TOTAL ~ 1.1711... $ 27 .31 

t Irxludcs tribal uJk^, hstt waUy Blak umitutic^LS. and imtituibiit* wiih 25 pcami ox girjicr tmJlmtnt 

i)f Hispanic «udcnrji. 
♦ In 22 iia whkh ihm arc KhwK imluding ^.(KX) rJmicntan' h}kk>U. 
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Appendix A 



Chart of Roles and Responsibh jties 




GOAL 1 

Hasure that mim»ity students start 
school prcfured to team. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
PRE-SCHOOL YEARS 



Increase panicip^akm in the Women, 
Infants, and Chiklim (WIC) Piogram 
so that by 1995 all the digibic 
participants arc provided suppon. 


® 


• 














Double tl^ pankipation in child 
nutrition prc^^tams. 


• 
















Incicase fedend and state l^UKling for 
chiki care {nogiams to com a 100% 
paftkipatmi tare of {^-schooieis with 
motl^ on welfare or for woiking 
motlKis whose iiKOH^r is 150% of the 
poverty line. 


• 


• 














Increase enn>Uinent in Head Stan 
incrementally om the next five years 
to cover 100% of the eligible 
popuhtim by 1995. 


• 


• 














Invest in new appit^Kihcs to easing 
and strengthenjbn^ the Ixmie-to-sdiool 
transitK>n. 




• 


• 










• 
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Educahon That U'orh: 
Apf AcHo^ Plan 
for the Esducatton 
o/AUnohttes 



Chakt of Roles and Responsibiuties 



GOAL 2 

Eimirc that the academk achirrcment 
irf mimmty ycmtfa is at a le^ tbit will 
cmble tl^m, upcrn gtsKlicition ftom 
high sduwd, to cater the ^«^[»i^xe or 
cdlcge fully pitqxirtd to be imccesslul 
and not in need of irnicdbtion. 



RECOMMENDATIONS JFOR THE 
ELEMENTARY YEARS 




Elimit^tt ability gn>uping and age- 
gtading in the cksmmtary ^dcs. 




• 


• 


• 










Establi^ ei -^taty core competencies, 
imh^fii co^iiputcr Utctaty. 




• 


• 


• 










Inn d ng of Chapter 1 
progiMins iu It by 1995 alJ el^ble 
childicn aie cuveted. 


• 
















Provide access to quality health 
edwatkm hy the diifd gtade. 




• 


• 


• 










Actively ptonK^te and ^ppon the 
learning of at least two lai^ages by 
e;^h chjld. 






• 


• 










Enlist the coopctatk>n of tl^ nvoiia, 
partkubriy coramenrial teievibdon and 
its advertiseis, in eflfbns to ensuie that 
the after-school pfogtamming is 
cdiKrationai znd intellectuaily 
stimulating. 












• 


• 




Extend the scIkx^ day and year to 
minimize summer lo^ and maximize 
e%po^ir to mathematiiii and sciemr. 


• 


• 


• 








• 
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Ai iton P/an Rt4es 
jftii l\i'\pomiMtfm 



Chart of Roles and RESPONsmmriES 



GOAl- 2 

Ensure that the ^:^ieniic achieranent 
of mimmty ^uth is ai a kvd that will 
etmbie than« upon gt^t^itbn ftimi 
high school, to enter the wodkfoite tn 
colkge fully ptepsued to be su cts^ul 
and not in tieed of remediation. 



RECOMl ^ENDATIONS FOR TOE 
MIDDLE YEARS 




Cieate small ieaming communities. 




• 


• 


• 










Staff middle schools with teachers and 
administratots ate experts in 
adolescent dcwlopment. 




• 


• 


• 










Reengage families aiv! the community 
with the middle schools in the 
educaticm cS j'oun^ adolcsimts. 






• 


• 






• 




Stimulate and ntHuish positive ^^ues. 






• 


• 










Implement the scieiKe cunkulum 
lefbmis tecomnmided by the National 
Science Tcacl^rrs Association, ajnd the 
Human Biolc^ Piofea, beginning in 
grade 7, as well n tl^ 
recommendations of Ptoject 2061 and 
the ctjxtictilum stamlatds in 
mathematics ^vocatni by the 
National Coumril of Teachcts of 
Mathematics for K-H. 






• 


• 










Make college and career options 
kiiC^wn to chiMren b^inning in the 
middle school. 




• 


• 




• 








Extend the Talent Search component 
of the TRIO Prc^rams to the middle 
years. 


• 




• 












I^c^note schoob-withsn'-schoois, career 
academies* and alternative {wefKuatory 
^rademics. 




• 


• 




• 


• 




ft 
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Qt^RT OF Roles and Responstoiuties 



GOAL 2 

of minority youth «$ at a kvd that will 
eii^te them, upcm gtadtotuin foun 
high school, to enter the woAfomr or 
cdlcge fuUy pxtfwed to be voccess^ 
and nm in need erf* rcmediatiofl. 




Rqihttx the gcnml tiBck cuinculiun 
in high school with a c€»e :M:ademic 
miriculuni diat Mdll {»c|Nue students 
for colle^ <tf the wt»iki^ace. 




• 




• 










Dcvetqp dear expectations for student 
learning. 




• 




• 










Require participadon in commufut>' 
service piDgrams for high uhod 
graduation. 




• 














Institute peer and cross-age tutoring 
piogiams. 








• 


• 








I^ovide on-site health ^nvkes axul 
strengthen iu^tfa ^ucaticm. 




• 










• 




Focus cm life sialis. 




• 




• 










Ii^irease the number and quality of 
anmsekis« including bilingual 
counsebts, available to students in 
predcmiinamly minority school* 




• 






• 
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GOM, 3 

i»giufikaiitly incRs^ the pstftkipatim 
of minority !»tud«it» in higher 
educsitim with a ?>peDAl emph^ on 
the sitidy matheniatio», sciracr« and 
engineering. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
HIGHHl EDUCATION 




Revise federal sti^knt aid ft^mubs to 
iixacasc the ^tycOTionofgtamsB) bails. 



Ofier a six-week summer scioKe 
rc^cmbl program for at least ^ 
minority h^ schxxA jimiois on ^h 
college and unhretsity campus. 



Increase support fc»r precbmiii^tiy 
minority iiKitutk>m that {nodixe 
ma thcmatks and scfeiKy gtariuates. 



Expand the cotxrqn dT afGnnative 
actkm to indude oitixeach cfibrts at 
the pie-colhy tevd. 



Intensify mimirity snKient lecmitment. 



Impfovc xh^ cam^ag lacial climate. 



Cieate mimaity cntoUiificnt incentives. 



Link sabiy and ptomotk^i dcdsbns to 
efiecriveness in fsdlitating the 
grstfius tkw of mimaity students. 



Imprc e minority &culty recruitment 
and retcnti(Mi. 



Clarify and enfcMte ankuktkm 
agieements between comminity coUei^ 
and tour-^ar coUcys and universities. 



Acrivdy nutthematks aid 
scienc^b^cd carecf dK3kes by 
miixffity stu<fcng. 



EcKDUtagc moie miiKxrity oudencs to 
take advanced pla^mcnt caamimucais. 



Fonn iimimtboal consc»tia. 



Involve the jpiivate stctsx. 



Modify insdtutbt^i acoeditation crit«ia 
to include an assessment of insdturicmal 
climate for mmority stmicnts. 



09er optioml 13th year {m^tanB on 
cotfege campiacs. 



{xukI rcskiential dimmer sckrtKre 
acatkanks thfo^gfa xbc NatHmal ScieiKe 
i%mndatk)n and d% Department df 
EMijp^ fa fflKkaits in grade 7-12. 
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Chart of Roles and Responsibiuttes 




Provide incentives ft» the bca teachers 
to be a^labie to the students who 
need them the most. 


• 


• 


• 




• 








Pay ediicatns to wmk 12 mf)nths, and 
have th«n use that time to pitparc 
fm aixi to deliver quality nliMiraticHi to 
students. 




• 


• 


• 










Sui^x»t aiKl e^»nd the efibrts of 
piedmninandy miiKuity imdtudons to 
pfrpaie teaches, including bilingual 
tcachen. 


• 








• 






• 


Develop moie cieative lecmitment 
and (Hitrcach pn^rams for piospeaiw 
teachets. 




• 


• 




• 






• 


Suppon alternative paths into teaching 
£ti»n (Mhtr ^ro^sskKis. 




• 






• 






• 


Create a Nati(»»I Merit Teaching 
Schdaiship I^n^nun. 


• 


• 














loan fingivenes jm^tams for 
high-ability minmiiy stiidcnts to 
attract tltfm to teaching. 


• 


• 














^tablts^ a natKmal Doamal 
Opportunities PrMnun. 


• 














• 
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Chart of Roles and Responsibiuties 



(iOAL 5 

Strengthen die school-to-wiwdk 
iHin^tkMi m that minority smti^is 
who do vm dnxmr colkge leave high 
!$diooI prepared with the 4sjSh 
mtxssafy to parttripate productively in 
the world of work and with the 
foundaticm required to upgrade their 
jJiilU and advance timr carceci. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 




Replicate promising efforts in ihk area 
such as the Bostwi Compm^ 



Provide suimner and acadcniic year 
intemshif:^, apprenticeships, and 
cooperative worksite training . 
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Chart of Roles and Responsibilities 




BtahUsh a National YcHJth ^tvice. 


• 


• 














Double the capacity of the Job Coip. 


• 
















Expand and improve basic olucation 
and trainif^ ^fviccs for youth and 
aduhs under the Job Training 
Pannen^p Acl 


• 


• 














Make available financial aid for th(^ 
in the workftnte who want to go to 
college m other fonm of p(»t!m)fKiary 
•^lainin^. 


# 


• 












• 
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Appendix B 



Ethnic Group Labels 



The subject of ethnic grmap labek is ik>c a sunpk issue. Chaises in hisiory , geogmf^y, and 
peiteptiom by both mcmbos and nonmembers trf the respective groups alter the pideraiccs 
within ami cmtside the gtoup. One constant » that no ^i^ie labei is umfmmiy used. 

Although we air zmxt that diete is significant diversity sictcw and among the ethmc gn>ups 
that we refer to in ihis Plan, wc wrr also cc^icemed with the readability irf die reptm. Conse- 
quendy, wc chc»e in tlw? n^n to use a comment set of labels for the fiw groups with which 
w were primarily cmKcmcd. Vm, however, dnxild not be underwood as an attempt to ignore 
the broad diversity within each of the grouf^ in terms of nativity, migraticm, immigratbn, 
dcm cobr, language, residence* or cultural (Mentation. When citii^ statistkrai data, we retain 
the kienttfier u«d by the respective data source. 

It ^hmM also be mned tl^t we perceive the grcHips dmisscd in thk repon * *ethnk' ' gn>up$, 
rather than "rswiial'* groups. This is based on two faaors: the absence clarity ctf coitscnsus 
on what oHistitutcs distinctive and unique racial n^ers; arni tb? important mle that social 
definiticms play in ddining what comtitu te ' 'r^ml' ' d^renc^ and how culture sbipes social 
definiticms. 

Even though we use the labels bebw as primary identifiers, this does not imply that we 
peiteive the five groups as completely distinaive. Thu; is clcafly im the csv. Himmc?! as well 
as modem inter^ion and communication between these groupti have resulted in f^ial 
blecKiing. 

Hkt ethnic identifiers used in thb repon and their explanation are presented below: 
Abska Nadve^^ refen to those residing in Alaska who are £dunK> (Inupis^ and Yupik), 
American Indian (Athabaskan, TUr^it, Haida, Tsim^ian, Eyak and oihct Nonh Amerkan 
Tribes), or Afcut. 

''Ameiicsm IiKlan" rcfbs m membcis of or^ of the 500 to 400 tribes (both fetkrally and 
rH>n-fec^raliy recc^nized) that exist in the U.S. with ancestors wIk^ lived here before the arrival 
(tf £urc^>eans. American Indians are also often refened to as Nauve Americans c^ Indians, 
and individuals are frnjuently identified tribal affiliation. 

"Black Amexkan ' ' or * * refers to individuals of Afirkan heritage, nK>st of whom were 
b(»n in the U.S., making up the larger ethnk group in America. The label, as used by the 
&ircau of the Cermis arul other data scnirces, includes U.S.-born aiKi nc^i-U.S.-bom Blacks, 
stKh as tlK)se &om the West Indies. Hi^q^uiic-Bkdcs are itKliKied under tl^ ^pecifK: narional 
affiliatibn (for ocampk, Cuban or Cuhm Amerkan) or the bn^er label of Hisf^k. Other 
labels include Afni^ Armicans ar^ Afro Armrricans. 

*'Hiq»fik" is a gewrk term that itKludes such diwrse c(»iununities 7& persons of Mexkan 
descent, Puerto Rkat» (both in Pueno Rko and m the mainland), Cuban Americans, and 
persons 6om Central and South America, tt^ Caribbean, and other locatbns. Wlu^ ai^pro** 
priate, we have s(H2ght to refer to the spcdtk ^bgrmip in the plan. We \wk also made an 
e0brt to be carefiij wl^ ciong data about **Hisf»nics" because of the possible distonbns 
cxeatcdwhenonegetieralimaboiuagmupthatefKonipa^sessiKhdiv^ Other 
labels inchide Latino, larin Amerkan, Spanish CMgin, S|»n»h &imanHr, Span^ Speaking. 

*' *jkan Aoiericaii'' is used to refer to individuals of Modcan descent; including thi» 
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bom in and outside ihc United Suics but reading in the U.S. Otiier identifiers: Mexiean, 
Mcxkano, Chicano, Latino, Hispano, and Sfwiisti American. 

**]Kfiaority'* SIS used in this rcpon fcfci> primanly to five eihnk gr\Hi|:»: Ala^Jca Natives, Ameri- 
can Indiaa^, Black Atiietkans, Mnckan Americans, and Pueno Ricam. However, some of the 
descriptions ami discussions in the repon can aiso apply, in several instaiKes, to other minority 
giwjps such gs Cuban Americans, Asian inumgiants. Central Amerkan imrnigmnts, and inhets. 
Occasionally, aich as in the descriprion of demc^raphic trrnds* the term **minority" is used 
in this repon to nHGrr to all non- White Americans. 

"Puerto Rkm'* refers to persons binn in Pueno Rico as well as iho^e bom on the mainland 
but erf* Pucito Rican dc!9cent. 

"Whiw'* is iKcd to afer to ihcwe of Eurt^>ean, Nrar Eastern, and African iieritage. 
As ctTunted by the Bureau of the On^, this category includes thoic who identified them- 
selves as * 'White/' Low-income "Whites'* diare many of tl^ edm^tional barriers discussed 
in the rq^ort, including high dropout ates and limited educational opportunities. 
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LiiT OF Participants 



Our qvciai thanb arc cxmKkd tu the numetcm individuais w}k> unsetfbhly contributed 
to the pioject. At MIT, wc bcc^ttcd ftom tb^ ;ius»s&fKC of Marilyn Bodnar, Steven Buiice, 
Rkbtfd Edams, Nitza Hkialj^, Mrakky, Ayida Mtbcmbu* Ktoon Nimon, Tmn Peauxxk, 
JiwJy Jackson Ktts, Eli2abeth R^l^, Tia^y Rd»iH(»i, Milcta Roc» Rcnce Snuth-Mj«!d(w, auid 
Belt? &2han . b acMitkm, we warn to tlraik the Mn* 

Group: Joajuin Abitu. Uuia ArniKn»^, William Banktmd, Bcven Bsaamn, C3umrrw Boyfc, 
Steven Danncr, Tom fiihy, Natalia hicntes, Albmo Hcnm, Ktfsten Hoyte, Joaathan Kitz, 
KU Lan^, Mite Mitd^, and Andy Sttrfik, Jason SMhcxk serml as ComiiiKUor c^the Gioup. 

We arc gia t^ fi» tl» eflbrts tl» f olfawfl^ 
Stci^onk AndosOT, Maria Gs^za-Lubed* Lchzbc Hamon, Qietyi McVay, Roben Nielsen, 
and Rkbud I^ckerii^. InipcmantointiiimtkimweteaboiiKdet^ 
sminar <m mimrity educatkm at tin: Lyndtm &uwsJolinsm SdK)oJ of PubUc Afiiairs: Nan 
Bit»s^, Carolyn Tanittr GAen, Bcatriz Reyna Curty, Chrisune Di^^, Jem Dtesswr, Jill 
Ehriidi, Erkr Fmken, David TriRx Garza, Chy Guise, Mkhad Kii^an, Hyang O.K. Lee, 
Kathiyn Little, David MwJud, Kevin Matthetvs, Tia McMullen, Sally Meai», Ftank Mecca, 
Gaykm Moms, Juaniu C. Pieckdo*Hefmtndez, C^iir* Rcnror, Lynda Shoemaker Rife, Cami 
Rchhoo, Qark TaUdngton, Jill Wkinski, and Anita Kuhl ZSimccker. 

We aie indei^ed as well to Yoianda Richaidson and 0)nnie Braxton of the Cam^ie Coipo- 
tation of New York for their continucnis supp<»t CHir effons. In addition* we wish to thank 
all of the partidp^ts in our legioi^ meetings and our '*Januaiy 15th" gtiMip, listed below. 



REGK)NAL Meehncs 



Dry OSegc of New Yoric 
NewYodk^NY 
Febn]ary26, 1988 



Geoige Friedman, Executiw Diicttor 
1 Have a Dream Rnindaiic^ 



Askk I^nos, Diirctor 

Center ft^ Educational Leader^p 

New Yorit Urban G>aliuon 



Bemaid Harle^on. President 
Qty College of New York 



Fekon Johnson, Prindpai 
IS 229, Bronx, New Yoric 



Juik Rivm^ Execudve Director 
ASPIRA, New Yoric City 



Michael John$(m, Executive Director 
Science Skills Center 



Evelyn Payne Davis, Vice Pieadent 
Cc^nmunity Ediuration Setvkcs 
Chiklicn's TdcviaiKi Workshop 



Program 
Columbia University 



Gil Lopez, Direaor 

Comprehensive M-ithe«>atks and Science 



Jcani^ Fiankl, Executive Director 
PuMk EdiK^tion Assoct9Uon 



Wilga Ona, Executive Director 
Casita Maria 
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Jankc Petfcnritch, Executive Dirmof 
ASHDRA, Washington. DC 

Gaiy SinK>m, Ewcutiw Dircrtor 
Ptepfor Prep 

Dorudd &iiich, Chainmn 
Statewide Task Foice on Dropouts 

Belvin WiUiams, Ptoyca Director 

Macy FcHxmisitbn DoctuncntaticMi PiognuD 

Thcodoje Weiss, Member 
U.S. Hoasc of Reptemitatim 

Our ladf of tt^ lake Univ^slty 
San Annmio, TX 
Apn} 29-30, 1988 

Ralph Alonso, Chairman 

Texas Allkra:e for Minorkics in Engir^^ng 

Joe Arnaga« Ptincipal 
Southsidc High School 

Manuel BerrioalKd, EKiectc^ 
PRe^PiDgiani 

Norma Cantu, Proadent 
McsQcan Ammran Legal I^mse and 
Eduoirion Rand 

Cardenas, Executive Director 
Intcitulrural Develc^n^nt Research 
Asscxiation 

Max Castillo, Presuient 
San Antc^o College 

Jay Cummings, Associate Commissioner 
Texas H^her Eduoiticm Coordinating Boajxi 

Daisy Diaz-Alemany, CoordinatcMt 
Youdi C^^xmunines Unlimitoi 

Ramon Dovalina, Executive Director 
Texas Association of Chicanos in Higher 
Educatibn 

Herben &nanuel, Qiairman 
Governor's Literacy Task Force 

Maria Farrington, Executive Direaor 
&un Antcmio Communities in Schools 



Esther Florcs de Haven, Chief of I^rsonnel 
Kelly Air Force l^ise Apprenticeship 
Prc^^iam 

RcKsemary Garza, Chairwmnan 
COPS 

Margarita Huantcs, Executive Director 
&U1 Antcmio Literacy Onandl 

Gilbert Leal, Director 

Tcxs& Stsue Tcchnkal Insdtute 

Rohm Mcmtg^iery, Pn^tam Diiector 
ESnMA/CA}4I 

Clear Motan, National Resident 
Le^^e c^Uuited Latin American Dtizens 

- rthur Nagcl, Vice President 
Alamo Private Industry Council 

Robeno Pachccano, Sure President 
IMAGE de Tejas 

Mercedes Peiesr de Colon 
Director f iscdl Managcmeflt 
AVANCE 

Antonio Rigual, Director 
Hispanic A^socuition of Colleges and 
Universities 

Julian Rodriquez, Executive Director 
SANYO 

Mary Rozano, Staff 
SER-JofcKi for Progress 

Arruro Suarez, Executive Direaor 
70001 

Sister Etobeth Aim Suelrenfuss, President 
Oir Lady of the Lake University 

Maria Elena Torrall^, Executive Director 
Target ^90 

Le^e Tramer, Executive Dirrctor 
San Antonio Youth Literacy 

James Vasquez. Superintendent 
Edgewood Independent School District 



]^lip Wilbur, Adniinisnauvc Assmnt 

for Picfxi^ aod Programs 
Texas Educatkmal Foundai^ j 'i 

Gcsakl Wright, Asuisant Cominissior^ 
fixr Educational Oiq)onunity Planning 
Texas Higtier&iucation Coordiiuidng Board 

CaUfiwnsi Smc Uniiramty at Lw An^^cfes 
l4» Aogeks, CA 
JiiiieM, 1988 

Cfaifidc AcQSca, Consultant 

Bilingiml/Multiculiuial Education 

las Ai^des Gmnty Boaid of Educaticm 

Frank Akkicte, Vkc President 
East Los Angeles Cc^nmunity College 
Member, Los Angeles County Bc^ 
Educadra 

Gina Aiomo, Chairperson 
Latinos for Esocdiccxie in Education 

Ed Apodaca, Director oi Admissions ami 

Outtcadi Services 
Univttsity of California 

Susan &oim, Director of Higher Educatbn 
Mexkan Amerkan L^al Defense and 
£ducati<nial Fund 

Herben Caner« Executive Vice Chancellor 
California State University 

Alan ClaytcMi 

League of United ^ .tin Amerkan Citizens 
Narxy Davis 

South Central Organizing Committee 
Ernest Delgado 

United Neighborhood Organization 

Ricbird Bijardo, Suff Attorney 
Mexkan Amerkan L^al Defense and 
Educational Fund 

Linda Ferguses, Exectmve Director 
YcHuig Black Scholars Program 

Robert FuUilove 

Pln^csramal Development Prv^ram 
University of Califiimiia at Berkeley 



I^gy Funkhmiser, Executive Director 
Los Angeles Educadonal Partnership 

Deborah Haccock, &«rcutive Director 
California Academk Partnership 

Kati Haycock, Executive Director 
Achkvcmoit Cournl 

Teresa Hughes, Cli^ir^itmaui 

State Assembly Education Committee 

Edison Jidk^, Prcsidoit 
Compton Community Coll^ 

I^ibel Jdu]^>n, Coordinator (£ 

Indian/Bilingiuil/Multicultural Iswt^ 
&Ln Juan Unified Schocd Dmria 

Lee Kerschner 

Vice Qiancellor for Academk Affeirs 
Cali&mia State Uni^tsdty 

juan Lani, IBcecutivc Directed 
UdA Center for Academk 
InterirMituticH^ Pix^rams 

Glom hypcz-fmKQ, Resident-Efcct 
As^iation of Mexican Amerkan Educates 

Gec^ McKenna, Prind|^ 
George Washington Preparatory High 
SdKX)l 

linda Page* Executive Director 
Quality Educadon Piojea 

Letkia Quezada, Mmiber 

Los Angeles City Board of Education 

Marilyn Raby , DireacH^ cl Cunicukx Servkes 
Sequoia Union School Distria 

Wilson Riles, President 
Ril^ 8c A^ociates 

Maryann Reyes 

innovative Edi^tion ftojca 

Natk)nal Council df La Raza 

Mark Ridley-Thcnms, Executive Director 
Southern Chrisdan Leadership Conference 
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Peter Roos, GMlucctcw 
Mukicuitund Educarion and Training 
Advocacy 

James Ros^, Pr^ent 
Olifomb State Uoivmity 
Los Angeles 

Ridiaid Sanice, Deputy Dutctor 
MESA Program 

Antcmio Senata 

UCLA Qikrano Rc$eaidi Ccnt^ 

Tt^odotc Shzm, Attorney 
NAACP Legal Defb^ ami Education 

Maria Guadalupe Heman 
A^istant Principal 

MisHon High SdKxJ/Step to CoUej^ 
Pic^rsun 

Sydney HKHXipsm, Deputy Superintendent 
Los Angtlcs Unified School District 

Office of MaycNT Biadky 

Rick Turner, Director 
Saturday Academy, UC Irvine 

Linck &fu>n White 
Math/SdeiK^ Pn^taim Administer 
Cali£[m>ia PoscsecorKiaiy EdiKratkm 
Omimission 

Ohkago Scale Uni verity 
Chicago, IL 
June 2425. 19^ 

George Aycrs, President 
Qiicago State University 

Fl<^ ]&uiks, AiBodate Profcsssor of 

Physdc^ogy 
Chicago State Ui\ivei!sity 

Florence Cm, President 
OiicagoPTA 

Cecil Cuitwright 

As^etant to die Dean fiar Mincdty Affairs 
University of Illinois at Chicago 



WiUkm Davis, Director 

Upward BcHiod 

Loyola University of Chks^ 

Had Durham, Senk^ Training Advisor 
Designs fw Change 

Edgar Epps, Professor 
University of Chicago 

CUffbrd Fields, Vice fttsident of 

Vocati<Mial and Technic^ Education 
Qiks^ Gty-^mie CoU^ 

Marvin Garcia, Principal 

I^cdro Albizu Campos High Schod 

Susan Grmcnbergcr, Acting Executive 

Director 
Mu^res Lannas en Accicm 

Lany Hawkms, Directm Special Ptt^iams 
University of Chicago 

Caik» Heredia, Executive Dirtaor 
For Un Barrio Mejor 

Reggie J<»ic$, Director 

MirKmty Programs in Saence and 

Technology 
Illinois Insutute of TcchrK»logy 

Samuel Jones, Director 
}ndmnq3o& UH^ League 

Gvvcndolyn LaRoad^, CHrectt^dTEducatk)!! 
Oikago Urban Lrague 

Pct«^ Laj io* Executive IXrectm 
Asian Human Scrvkcs of Chkago 

David Luna, IMrector of Advocacy 
Latino Insutute 

Ora McConncr, Assistant Superintendent 
Chkago Public Schools 

Gary Orfield 
Professor df Education 
University of Chicago 

[^rben Pbua 
£1 Hc^ar del Nino 



Sifas Ihin^, Director 

EdiKatx^ Seivkcs 

Ada S. ^kKmtcy Qmununity Services 

Richaid Rutchman, Diitctor 
Latino Youth 

Aiik Sand^z-Romem, &ccutiw Director 
ASPIRAdfUUnofs 

Faidi &xuth, Pnsident 

Native Aixi^rtcan Educational Services 

David Stanett, Ftesdem 
nUmis Student Association 

Doiothy Stxong, Diiector 
Bmeau (^Mat!i«inatks 
Chicago Publk Schook 

Elincr W^ngton, Chair 
first Omgtesskmal District 
Educatiorcd Advkoiy G)uiKii 

Don Wiescn, Director of EducatitHi 
Foml du Indian Reservation 

Ufiiveisfiy of Ahsla^ And^xs^ 
AndioiagCy AK 
August 26-27, 19M 

Patsy AanKxit, ilSiaitpccsxm 

>Jorth Sope Hi^w Education Center Bc^ud 

Bohkj AfKlrews, President 
Alasica Native Education Council 
DiUingham 

Tsuguo Aiait Directly 
Bilingual Fn^rams 
Anchorage School Di^rkt 

Mafgaiet Bellamy, Member 
Natkmal Education Association 
AtKhorage 

Alice Howard 

Director, Acackmic Suppon Center 
Aladca Ps^ific University 

lance Bowie, Prinrf|^ 
Wcmller Junior High School 
AndKira^ 
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Delice Cakote 
Anf>H>n^ 

Jetty Covey, Si^penntendent 
Northwest Arctic School Distrkt 

Bettye Chnrb, Member 
Anchorage School Board 

So{^a Dawson, Assiscint Principal 
BarUen School, Atxhorage 

Dennis Demmm, Associate Ptofessor 
Schod o£ EdiKadon 
Univ^ty of Ahska, Fairbanb 

William Dcnunert 
Commbi^HK^ of Education 
State of Alaska 

Joanne Eckels 

Aladca Natiw Education As^arion 
Anclmage 

Carol Everett, Membcdt 

Alaska Coar^ress of Pstrents and Te^iios 

Anchorage 

Connie Gates, Member 
National Education Association 
Ken^ 

Paul Goodwin 

Applied Neuro Dynamics 

Anchraage 

Linda Green, Member 

Alaska Natiw EdiKatk>n Coumdl 

Fairbanks 

R(^ L, Her^n»Mi 
Retired Tesoher 

&irKlra Hcndrids, Member 

Alaska Associatic^ for Bilingual EdiKraticm 

Fairbanks 

William Hensley, Member 
Alaska State Senate 

Frank HiU, Superintendent 
Lake and IVnin^la Schools 

Siirley HoUoway, Supeiintendoit 
North Slope Bcmugh School District 
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Em^ Holmbcig, Sub-Rcgional Dutctor 

McGmdi Area 

Tanana Chk6 Con^rnicc 

Qaiolc Huntk^on, I^ttsident 
Galeim Oxy School Bosdd 

MarianiK Ininan* Board Member 
Alaska Association for Bilingual Education 
AraitOTige 

Bimia Itta 

Spedal Assii^ant to the Sup^tendent 
Nodth Slope Bon;High School District 
Baixow 

Kathy Itta, Member 

Al^ka Native Education CoutKil 

Fairbanks 

Lynn JohrK>n« Director 
Qiukchi G>llqi;e, Kotzebue 

DcModiyJordan* i^rjcipa] 
Yukon-Koyukuk School I^strict 

Toni Kahklen*j(/nes 

Alaska I^paitmcnt Education 

jui^u 

Marie Katcheak 
Holy Cross 

Jeanine Kennedy * 
Eicecutive Director 
RurALCAP 

Mary Kenwofthy, Member 

Alasica Congress of Parents and Teachers 

KotzelHie 

Sam Kito 

Alaska Federadon of Naiives 
Anchorage 

Marilyn Knapp 

Mt. Ed^rumbe High School 

Sitka 

Carl Laman 

Assistant Superintendent 
Ar^orage Public Schools 



Rob Lapham« Representative 
Education Systons Corporation 
Anchorage 

Dorothy Larson 

Ala^ Federation of Natives 

Dillingham 

Janie Leask, President 
Alaska Federation of Native 

Edna Ahgeak MacLcan 

Alaska Department of Education 

Juneau 

Patrkk J, Madras 

Member, Yukon Koyukuk SchocJ Bcwird 
Will Mayo 

Execuuve Assistant to the President 
Tarxana Chie& ConfeitiKr 

Pam McCarl, Resident 
Anchcmige Teachers Association 

Steve McHietres, Execurive Director 
Alaska CcHUKil of School Admini^tots 

Vera Metcalf, Member 

Alaska Association for Bilingual Educaui>n 

Nome 

Gerald Mdiatt, Dean 

College of Urban aiKi Rural I^veiopment 

University of AlasJca* Fairbanks 

Chaiies Moore 

EEO Offker and Affirmative Aaion 

Comdif^tor 
North Star School Distxin 
Fairbanks 

Sui^ j. Murphy, Administrative Assistant 
Lower Kudcokwim School Dism'a 
Bediel 

Roben Nick, President 

Lower Kuskokwim School Board 

David Ochca 

Vice Pr^ent, Uniwrsity Relauons 
Alaska PacHic University 



Lcorta Okakok, Member 

North Slope B<»ough School Bmrd 



Hcmy Oymimkk. Adminisuadve Assistant 
Lower Yukon Schod Dmrict 
Mt. Villagr 

Luann Pelagic, Moiibcr 
Ala^ Narirc Education Onancii 
Anchc^age 

Chanmine Ramos, Member 

Native Ediuration Council 
AiKhoiagc 

Robert Rath, Director 

Nofthwe^ Regk>nal Educaticmal Laboraioty 

Rudb Rivas-McDack, Diiector 
Center for lifebng Learning 
Akska Pacinc University 

Linda Rormn 

Dtam-edy 

Anchorage 

Carl Rose, Executive Diitaor 
As$ockti<m of Alaska School Boards 

Judy Salo, State Pnsident 
National EdiKation AssociaticKi 

Lewis Scars, Asastant Principal 
Chugiak High Scix^oi, Anclwrage 

Anna &abtDok, I^cipal 
Vm Major Elementary School 
Aj»:horage 

MoUi Sipe, President 

Ahiska Associatk^ for Bilingual Education 

Gary Smith, Diimw 

NOTth Slvpc Higher Education Center 

Banow 

Lottie Sparks, Member 

Alaska Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Galena 

RanKMia Suetopka-Duene, Diiector 
Alaska Native Insdtute 
M^rM F^c University 

Edward Thomas, President 
Tlingit-Hbida Ontnd CoutKil 



Alaska Native Education CoutKil H 
Anchorage 

&m Towaiak 

Educational Specialist |h 
Berii:^ Straits School District 

F. Thonm Trouer , President 
Alaska Ps^c Uruvnsity 

Joe Upicksoun, President 
Barrow Rarent-Tcachei^ Association (PTA) 
Alaska Cor^ress of I^rants and Tethers 

Tcmy Vasca 

AlasJta Federation of Nati\'es 
Emma G. Widmark 

Liaiswi with Uniwisity <rf AJ^ka-Southe^i 

Reva Wulf-Shircel, President 
Alaidka Narive Education A^ociation 
Fairbanks 

Soothwi^em ImUam Mytedimc Insdtute 
ABbuqpietqne, NM 
September 25-24, 1988 

Jc^h AU ta. Superintendent 
&mta Fe Italian &^oo] 

Raymond Apoc^a, Execurive Director 
Tc:^ Indian Gnnm^ion 

Tom Atdtty, Member 
New Meidco State Houa? of Representatives 

David Beaulieu 
Director of Indian Education 
Minnesota Dq>anment of Education 

Sharler^ Begay, Director 
Native American Prt^ram at the College 

of Engii^ering 
Unwfsity of New Mexico 

ferl^ Caklercm, Direaor of Education 
Job Corps/Teledy^c 

Juanita Cau, Area Administrate^^ 
ftireau of Indian Afl&iirs 

Maria Chavez, Member 
New Mexico State Board of Educatim 
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WcfKfeU Chino, President 
Me$calcii) Apa^iic Tribe 

Roseimiy Ack^ Qirmianscn 
Director, Imlian EducatkHi 
Mmne^)dUs Publk Schools 

Cark^s CoidexD, President 

D-Q University, Davis, California 

Gary Dc Qam^, Member 
Minnesota State Senate 

Sam DeltHia, Eacccutive Direcrm* 
Aimrrkan Imltan Law Center 
University New Mexico 

John EdK^wk, E^cuti^^ Direaor 
Native American Rights Fund 

Ix^raine Edmo« Eieecutive Director 
American Indian Scholarships, Inc. 

D^o Gatlegos, Member 
Aitmqmrrque SchooJ Bc^ 

John GcHudfe2, Secrmry/TteafiJter 
All IruUan Pueblo Council 



Charies Lenth, Senior Rogram Director 
Western Inter^te Commission for 
Higher Educatkn) 

Hays Lewis, Superintendent 
Zuni Indian Public Sc1kx>1 District 

ft>b Marrin, Presickiit 

South'i^^em Indian I\>lytechnic Imtitute 

Vernon Masayesva, Vkt Chairman 
HojH Tribe 

Dewaym: MattlKr««, Executiii? Direaor 
New Mexko Higher EdiK:ari(mCcmmussion 

Alan Mmgan 

SuperintetKlent of Put^ In^nution 
New Mexko Dcfmrtment of Educaticm 

Frank Newman, Escccutiw Director 
Educarion Commission of die States 

Rcgfe PtOK, Bpeomvc Diiecccn- 
Offke of ItKiian Affairs 

£k>nna Pweison* Member 
MiniKSota Stare Senate 



Tanya Gt^rxmn, Aw^^utit Direaor 
Edticai^ Supp(Hi I^^c^ran^ 
Ncmhem Arizona Uruveisity 

Michael Paul Gross, Attorney 
Rmht Van Amberg, Giw$, Amarani and 
Resets 

John Gofualex, Pnsident 

Nackmai CcHigress Amerkan Indians 

Lisa Harp, DiieacM' 
Circle of Learning 
Denver Indian Center 

Shiriey Hendrkks, Direaor 

SiHithwe^ Rcsouire Evaluarion Cxnrer 

Lany Hoiman, School SupcrinteiKlent 
Eastern Nava^ Agency 

Dean Jackson, I^doit 
Nai^jo Connimunity College 

Walter Johns, Execuui^ Direaor 
Cobrado Commis^ni m Indian Affairs 



Anita Pfcifer, Associate Professor 
University of New Mewo 

Ray Ramirea:, Tribal Administrator 
Tigua Indian Re$ervati(^ 

Paul Rei^« DirectcKT 

Center for Technok^y and Education 

University of New Mcxiro 

Lucille Stilwcll, Diiectt3^ 
American Indian &u<knt Services 
University of New Mexico 

Victmia Sonell, Dktrkt Co(»dinator 
Indian EdiKarion Pn^ram 
Albuquerque Publk SdKX>ls 

David Warrm, Consultant 
SmithsiMiian Insutmion 
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Obrk Athma Umfio^aty 
Ad^na, GA 
Ottobcr 28-29, 1^ 

Clean Amngton 

Vke Pic«dent for Re^afch 

Georgia State Uniwrsity 

Kbane Austin, Student 
Aidier High Schod 

Lydia Boyd, Student 
McMidKHHe School of Medicine 

Paul Blown, indent 
Cbik Atlanta Univerdty 

HeleD Guitl^is, Director 

Acadeniy of Math and Science 

B.E. Mays Comprehensive High Sc^l 

Carolyn Che^utt-Thoimen, Diicaor 
Souti^a^em Consonium Mim>ritic$ 
in Engineering 

Willie H. QoTKHK, Chair 
Develo{»ncntal Studies Division 
Atbnta Mettopolitan College 

Thomas Ccrfe, Jr., Pteadent 
Oark Atlanta UnKtrsity 

Rev. McCkUon Cox. Site Ox)rdinator 
Piojea Spirit 

VerrK>n Crawford, Pic^dent 
Litoiscy Action 

Alonzo Crim, Professor 

Department of Educational Administiation 

Georgia State University 

Pr jen IMxon, PriiKipal 
Archer High School 

Monica Douglas, Eara^tive Direaor 
Pxojea Success 
Archer High School 

Clintmi Dye, Vice President 
The Atlanta Urban League 

Carol Edwards, Director 
ScMitbem Coalition fc^ Educational 
Equity, Inc. 




lrrt>y Fails, Regional Director 
Tl^ College Btmd 

Amlicw FeUets, Pa« President 
Atlanta Ccmncil of Patent Teacho^ 
Associations 

Audrey Fisher-Brown 

EdiKration Specialist - Southeast Region 

NAACP 

D.F. Glover, Assistant PmfesKjr 
Morris Browi Cdlege 

MlLbrd Greene, Direaor 
Dual Degree PK^ram 
Atlanta Univnsity Crater 

Jerque Harris, Superintendent 
Atlanta Publk Schools 

Derrick Jenkins, Student 
Archer High Schod 

Jc^sh Johrw>n, Vice President 
Atlanta University Center 

Samuel Jc^m^TH, Direaor 
National Scholarship and Service Fund 
fm Negro Sn^ients 

Edward Jonas, Staff Rc^archer 
Atlanta Public Schools 

Leroy Kdth, Resident 
Moirhouse College 

Micbtfrl Lomax, Member 
Fulton Counqr Comm^on 

Peggy Martin, Teacl^r 
Exodus/Gties-In-'Schools Pmgram 

Valerie Martin, Presidrat 
Atlanta CcHincil of Paiwt T^icher AsKxri- 
ations 

Eric A. McNair 

Chief &»cuti\^ Offkcr 

Rc»uki NkNair Schokiship FcH)ndatk>n, ItK. 

Charts Moideth, QiaiKellor 
Atlanta Univefsity Center 
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Moses Nc^rman 
Am SupcrintctKient 
Atlanu Pubik Schools 

Damon }^U(»« Snidcnt 
Morehouse G>llcge 

Ddcms Prir^fc, ftojcct Director 

Dic^Knit Prevention 

Hk Smthero Rq^nal CcHincil 

Hcnnan Reese, Consultant 
Southern Education Foundation 

Renard Robinson, Student 
Morris Brown College 

David Spcncc, Executive Vice Chancellor 
University System of Geotgia 

Kyia Stinson, Student 
Spdman College 

Steve Suitts, Executive Director 
Southern Regional Council 

Louis Sullivan, President 
Morehouse School of Medicine 

Melvin R. Webb. Director 
Saturday Sciem:e Academy 

E.E. Wiggins. Director 

Defense Equal Opportunity Management 

Ir^itute 
Patrick AFB, Florida 

Howard Wray 

Assistant Dean for Campnis Life and 

Direaor for MiiKtfity Student Pn^rams 
EfiH>iy UniveiMty 

UnivecBty erf Ptmto Rico 
San J|]^, PR 
December 9-10, 198S 

I^mando Agrait, President 
University of Pueno Rico 

Luis Agiait, I^osident 

Luis Munoz Marin Foundarion 

Maria Aguirre, Teacher 
Rcsmifce Center for Science ar^i 
&i|^ecring Workshop 



Uiz C. Alejandro, Student 
Pmjea C.A.U.S.A. 
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